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EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 

THE STUDY OF THE ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 

In that able and excellent work, Dymond’s Principles 
of Morality, is a chapter on Education—well deserving 
the attention of those interested in the subject. The au- 
thor’s views are peculiar—but they are clearly and forcibly 
defended.—We copy some of his remarks on classical 
education. 

“When young men leave college to take part in the 
concerns of active life, how much assistance do they de- 
rive from classical literature? Look at the House of Com- 
mons. How much does this literature contribute to a 
member’s legislating wisely upon questions of political 
economy, of jurisprudence, of taxation, of reform? Or 
how much does it contribute to the capability of any other 
class of mento serve their families, their country, or 
mankind? I speak not of those professions to which a 
dead language may be necessary. A physician learns 
Latin as he attends the dissecting room: it is a part of 
his system of preparation for his pursuits in life. [ven 
with the professions, indeed, the need of a dead language 
isfactitious. Itis necessary only because usage has made 
itso. But! speak ot that portion of mankind who, being 
exempt from the necessity for toil, fill the various grada- 
tions of society from that of the prince to the private gen- 
tleman. Select what rank or what class you please, and 
ask how inuch its members are indebted to ancient learn- 
ing fur their capability to discharge their dutiesas parents, 
as men, or as citizens of the state,—the answer is literal- 
ly, “Almost nothing.” Now this is a serious answer, 
and involves serious consequences. 
he enters upon the concerns of active life, has to set about 
acquiring new kinds of knowledge,—knowledge totally 
dissimilar to the greater part of that which his ‘‘educa- 
tion” gave him; and the knowledge which education did 
sive him he is obliged practically to forget,—to lay it 
aside: it issomething that is not adapted to the condition 
and the wants ef society. But for what purpose are peo- 
ple educated, unless it be to prepare thei for this condi- 
tion and these wants? Gr how can that be a judicious 
system which does not effect these purposes! 

That no advantages result from the study of ancient 

classics it would be idle to maintain. But this is not the 
question. The question is, Whether so many advanta- 
ges result from this study as from others that might be sub- 
stituted; and | am persuadc. that we shall become more 
and more willing toanswer, No. With respect to the 
sum of knowledge which the works of antiquity convey, 
28 compared with that which is conveyed by modern lite- 
rature, the disproportion is great in the extreme. ‘lo 
eay that the modern is a hundred times greater than the 
ancient is to keep far from the language of exaggeration. 
And to say the truth, the majority of those who are cdu- 
cated at college leave it with but an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with those languages which they have spent years 
professing to acquire. ‘here are some men skilled in the 
languages: there are some ‘learned’? men; but the very 
circumstance that great skill procures celebrity is an evi- 
dence that great skill is rare. Among educated laymen 
the number is very small of those whose knowledge of 
Latin bears any respectable proportion to their knowledge 
of their own language,—of that language which they 
have hardly professed to learn at all.—If the London Uni- 
versity should be successfully established, it is probable 
that at least one collateral benefit will result fromm it. 
The wide range of subjects which it proposes to embrace 
in its system of education will possess an influence upon 
other institutions; and the time may arrive when the im- 
pulse of public opinion shall reduce the mathematics of 
one of our universities and the classics of both, to such a 
relative station among the objects of human study as 
ehall be better adapted to the purposes of human life. 

If considerations like these apply to the preference of 
classical learning by those classes of scciety who can de- 
vote many years to the general purposes of education, 
much more do they apply to those who fill the middle 
ranks. Yet among these ranks the charm of fiction 
has immense power. It has descended from universities 
to boarding-schools of thirty pounds a year; and the parent 
complacently pays the extra “three guineas” in order 

that his boy may “learn Latin.” We affirm that the 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is all but useless to these 
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A young man, when} 


boys, and that if the knowledge were useful, they do not 
acquire it. What are the stations which they are about 
to till! One is to be a manufacturer, and one a merchant, 
and one a ship-owner, and one will underwrite at Lloyd’s, 
and one will be a consul at ‘Toulon. Nay, we might go 
lower, and say, one will be a tanner, and one a draper, 
and one a corn factor. Yet these boys must learn Latin, 
and perhaps Greek too. And they do actually spend day 
alter day, and perhaps year after year, upon “Hic hac 
hoc,”—**Propria que maribus,”—**As in presenti,--"* Et, 
and; cum, wken;” and the like. What conceivable rela- 
tionship do these things bear to making steam-cngines, or 
discounting bills, or shipping cargoes, or making leather, 
or selling cloth! None. But it will be said, What rela- 
tionship does any imerely literary pursuit bear! Or why 
should a merchant’s son read Paradise Lost! Such ques- 
tions conduct us to the just view of the case; and accord-| 
ingly we answer, Let these young persons attend to lite- 
vature, but let it be literature of the most expedient kind. | 
|Let them read Paradise Lost. Why! Because it is de-' 
lightful, and because they can do it without learning «| 
language in order lo acquire ut: if Paradise Lost existed 
only in Arabic, I should think it preposterous to teach 
young persons Arabic in order that they migit read it. 
| fo those who are to fill the active stations of life, litera- 
ture must always be a subordinate concern; and it would 
be vain to deny that our own language possesses a sufli- 
cicnt store for them without learning others to increase 
it. 

But indeed the children of the middle classes do no! 
learn the languages. ‘hey do not learn them ¢o as to be} 
able toappreciate the merits and the beauties of ancient | 
literature. Ask the boysthemselves. Ask them whether! 
they could hold an hour’s conversation with Cicero if he| 
should stand before them. ‘The very supposition is ab-' 
surd. Orcan they read and enjoy Cicero as they read and! 
enjoy Addison! No. They do not learn the ancient lan-| 
guages. ‘l'hey pore over rules and exercises, and syntax | 
and quantities, but as to learning the langnaye, in the! 
same sense as that in which it may be said they learn! 
English, there is not one in a hundred, nor probably in 
jten thousand, who does it. Yet unless a person does | 
jlearn a language so as to read it, at least, with perfect! 
'fecility, what becomes of the use of the study as a means 
\of elevating the fasie? This is one of the advantages 
|which are attributed to the study of the classics. But 
without inquiring whether the taste might not be as well| 
cultivated by other means, oue short consideration is suffi-! 
cient: that the taste is not cultivated by studying the| 
\classics but by mastering thom,-——by acquiring such a fa| 
iiliarity with these works as enables us to appreciate | 
theirexcellences. ‘This familiarity, or any thing that ap-| 
proaches to this familiarity, schoolboys do not acquire. | 
Playfiir makes a computation, irom which he concludes} 
jthat in ordinary boarding-schools, “‘not above one ina! 
hundred learns to read even Latin decently well; that iz, | 
‘one good reader for every ten thousand pounds expended. ! 
| As to speaking Latin,” he adds, “perhaps one out of a| 
thousand may learn that: so that there is a speaker for 
jeach sum of one hundred thousand pounds spent on the 
| 
| 
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POCHAHONTAS. 

The following sketch of the character of Pochahontas is 
from Mr. Hilliard’s “Life of Captain John Smith,’ con- 
|tained in the second volume of Sparks’ American Biogra- 
phy. Yor many interesting particulars respecting this re- 
(rae personage, we refer our readers to the work it- 
self. 
| ‘¢It is difficult to speak of the character of Pochahontas, 

without falling into extravagance. Though our whole 
‘knowledge of her is confined to a few brilliant and stri- 
| king incidents, yet there is in them so complete a consist- 
lency, that reason as well as imagination, permits us to 
construct the whole character from these occasional mani-! 
festations. She seems to have possessed every quality es- 
sential to the perfection of female character: the most 
graceful modesty, the most winning sensibility. strong 
affections, tenderness and delicacy of feeling, dove-like 
gentleness, and most entire disinterestedness. ‘These 
beautiful qualities were not in her nurtured and trained 











y the inflences of refined life, but were the motive and 
taneous growth of her heart and soul. 


the conversation of the gifted and cultivated; the match- 
less graces of polished life had not surrounded her from 
her birth and created that tact in manner and deportment, 
and becoming propriety in carriage and conversation’ 
which all well-bred people, however difivring originally 
in refinement and delicacy of perception, seem to possess 
in about the same degree; nor had the coars2 forms of actu- 
al life been to her eyes concealed by the elegant drapery 
which civilization throws over them. Her earliest years 
had been familiar with rude ways of living, uncouth hab- 
its and lawless passions. Yet she seems to have been, 
from the first a being from and unlike her people, though 
in the midst of them. She reminds one of a delicate wild- 
flower, growing up in the cleft of a rock, where the eye 
can discern no soil for its roots to grasp, and sustain its 
slender stalk. We behold her as she came from the hands 
of her Maker, who seems to have created her ina spirit of 
rebuke to the pride of civilization, giving to an Indian 
girl, reared in the depths of a Virginia forest, that sym- 
inetry of feminine loveliness, which we but seldom see, 
with all our helps and applicances, and al] that moral ma- 
chinery with which we work upon the raw material char- 
acter. 

But in our admiration of what is lovely and attractive 
in the character of Pochahontas, we must not overlook the 
higher moral qualities, which command respect almost to 
reverence. Moral courage, dignity, and independence 
are amoug her most conspicuous traits. Before we can 
do justice to them we inust take into consideration the 
circumstances under which they were displayed. At the 
time when the English first appeared in Virginia, she was 
a child but twelve or thirteen years old. ‘I'hese formida- 

le strangers immediately awakened in the breasts of her 
peop ic tue strongest passions of hatred and fear, and Cap- 
tain Sinith in particular, was looked upon as a being whose 
powers of injuring them were irresistible and superhuman. 
What could have been more natural than that this young 
girl should have had all these feelings exaggerated by the 
creative imagination of childhood, that Captain Smith 
should have haunted her dreams, and that she should not 
have had the courage to look upon the man to whom her 
excited fancy had given an outward appearance corres- 
ponding io his frightful attributes! 

But the very iirst act of her life, as known to us, puts 
her far above the notions and prejudices of her people, and 
stamps at once a seal of marked superiority upon her 
character. Her motives are peculiar to herself, and take 
no tinge from the passions and opinions around her. She 
thinks and acts for herself, and does not hesitate, when 
thereto constrained, to leave her father, and trust for pro- 
tection to that respect, which was awakened alike by her 
high birth and character among the whole Indian race. 
It is certainly a remarkable combination which we eee in 
her, of a gentleness and swectness, with strength of mind, 
decision, and firm consistency of purpose, and would be so 
inany female, reared under the most favorable influences. 

"The lot of Pocahontas may be considered a happy one, 
notwithstanding the pang which her affectionate nature 
must have felt, in being called so early to part from her 
husband and child. 1t was her good fortune to be the iustru- 
ment, in the hand of Providence, for bringing about a 
league of peace and amity between her own nation and 
the English, a consummation most agreeable to her taste 
and feelings. ‘The many favors which she bestowed upon 
the colonists, were by them gratefully acknowledged, and 
obtained for her a rich harvest of attentions in England. 
Iter name and deeds have not been suffered to pass out of 
the minds of men, nor are they discerned only by the 
glimmering light of tradition. Captain Smith seems to 
rave repaid the vast debt of gratitude which he owed her, 
by the immortality which his eloquent and feeling pen has 
given her. Who has not heard the beautiful story of her 
hervism, and who, that has heard it, has not felt his heart 
throb quick with generous admiration? She has become 
one of the darlings of history, and her name is as a house-, 
hold word to the numerous and powerful decendents of the 
“feeble folk,’? whom she protected and befriended. 
iler own blood flows in the veins of many honorable 
families, who trace back with pride their descent from 
this daughter of a despised people. She has been a power- 
ful, though silent advocate in behalf of the race to which 
she belonged. Her deeds have covered a multitude of 
their’sins. When disgusted with numerous recitals of 














Her mind had not been formed and fed by books, or\ 


their cruelty and treachery, and about to pass an unfayor- 
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able judgement in our minds upon the Indian character, at || his share. Many questions were asked me about Ameri- powder magazine, to blow up his vessel in the last extrem- 
the thought of Pochahontas our ‘rigor relents.” Witha||ca; and one or two of the guests had friends residing in ity. Luckily, in this design, he was disappointed by 
softened heart we are ready to admit that there must have || the United States, of whom they inquired. At some of|/his own ardor and want of circumspection: for, as May- 
been fine elements in a people, from among whom such a||the pleasantries which passed, the Shepherd laughed |/nard approached, having begun the encounter at close 
being could spring. heartily, and seemed to enjoy his company much; his 


: quarters by throwing into his antagonist a number of 
: » |manner, in a word, was very agreeable, and without appa-|/hand grenades, of his own composition, which produced 


sain LEIP LET AED. \jrent effort, he made each one feel at home. After the |jjonly a thick smoke; and conceiving that. from thei - 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. | cloth was removed, the good old Scottish custom of intro- on Aa agency, the sloop’s deck had been there en 

: cleared, he leaped over her bows, followed by twelve of 
his men, and advanced upon the Lieutenant, who was the 
only person then in view; but the men instantly spring- 
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== ; ‘ducing whiskey punch was not forgotten. When each 
A VISIT TO HOGG, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, || had drank the other’s health the Shepherd said to me 
Mrs. Hogg presented me. Taking my hand, he said, — 7 tell the folks Nig swore fg we whis- fi her tor di: 
“I'm glad to see you at Yarrow.” I said there were two! key punch wr the Ettrick Shep ner - In a ew mo- }jing up, to the relief of their commander, who was now 
persuns in this part of the country a year ago, who above | ments, addressing his wife, he said, : largaret ye hae na}/furiously engaged, and in imminent danger of his life, a 
all other men I wished to see; one, no eye shall ever sce | forgotten Mr. s driver! She answered that she violent contest ensued. Black Beard, after seeing the 
again, the other is author of ‘I'he Witch of Fife,” and || had not. ‘We hae na corn (oats) to gie ye re horse, greater part of his men destroyed at his side, and catalan, 
“Bonny Kilmeny.” | said he, ‘but he has gotten Bartry Scones,* that he |/ing himself repeated wounds, at length, stepping back to 
“Man, but ye've taken muckle trouble,” he replied, “to likes bet‘er. : — cock a pistol, fainted with the loss of blood, and expired 
gee ane no worth the seeing; I’m but a plain body.” Ihe time was now approaching, when it was absolute-||on the spot. Maynard completed his victory, by securing 
I hinted an excuse for coming without letters. ‘IToot ly necessary for me to depart. My vehicle stood ready at|/the remainder of these desperate wretches; who were 
man, dinna mind that, an honest face needs no introdue- the door. Mrs. Hogg made many kind expressions, and |\compelled to sue for mercy, and a short respite froma 
tion to me. Margaret,” he continued, addressing his| regretted that my visit had been so short—there was a less honorable death, at the hands of the executioner.— 
wife, ‘hae ye gien Mr. a glass of wine!” being an-| sincerity in her manner that flattered me, and convinced || Literary Magazine. 
swered in the affirmative, he called tor wine, and filling a| me that she felt, at least for the wore = she — I 
glass, said, “Ye’re lrealth, Mr. , and ye’re welcome | bade adieu to her and her guests, and left the parlor, ac- 
to Yarrow.” companied by the Shepherd. reputation of his works, and the very large proportion of 
I had now an opportunity of gazing on the face of the ||. Ihe driver was in his seat; and, as I was about to step ||time which was devoted to study, Buffon appeared to lit- 
Ettrick Shepherd—his poetry has been familiar to me\|!t0 It, Mr. Hogg took me by the hand, saying: ‘“I’ll no|jtle advantage in company. His conversation did not 
since iny earliest days, and / felt an inward satisfaction | forget that I hae seen ye. { a peege “7 a reach beyond mediocrity, and the time at table was spent 
in his presence. His face was calm, his manner subdued, which my visit to him on — an - hope 2 - : light talk, exceeding even the licensed freedom of the 
yet there was a quiet smile playing almost imperceptibly || ¥° might mect again. ’m an auld man,” he replied, }!} rench. ‘The power of communication was either want- 
upon his lip. that convinced me he was gratified to see ‘and you are gauen far awa, it’s no very likely that we |/ing, or reserved for his particular friends in private, and 
strangers. The Ettrick Shepherd is sixty two years old, may ever meet. God bless you. Dinna forget me. Yell he considered that a discussion upon the sciences should 
but he looks fully five years younger. His figure, which the folks in America ye hae seen the Ettrick Shepherd.”— || be confined to books alonc. Ihese opinions may have in- 
seemed to me so erect as he walked at a distance, was I'hese were his last words to me. We parted.—American |} fluenced his wish for comparative privacy, and it is cer- 
slightly bent as he sat. His face is very pleasing, and Monthly Magazine. tain en did not mingle with his cotemporaries in lit- 
shows much good nature and self-complacency. His oun tanaiee erary ng scientific fame. Vanity is allowed to be the 
light grey eye, when at rest, would not be distinguished ; SLACE SSA | stpeers ailing in the mind of Buffon, and the pains which 
for either quickness or brilliancy; his lips rather large, There are few persons, who reside on the Atlantic he took to work up his writings, and his severe study, 
and not firm, seem to lack decision—if it were not for his|\ coasts and rivers of North America, who are not familiar have perhaps been too invidiously referred « to the con- 
noble forehead, he might pass in a crowd for an ordinary || With the name of Black Beard, whom traditionary history sideration of what after generations would think regard- 
man—a respectable farmer—but his is a broad and lofty || represents as a pirate, who acquired immense wealth in||1ng him.” He delighted in reading aloud his own works 
brow, denoting both judgment and imagination. is hair|) his predatory voyages, and was accustomed to bury his} to his visitors, and chiefly those which he considered his 
inclines to red, unmingled with a single grey one, and his|| treasures in the banks of creeks and rivers. Fora period |} finest pieces. Parts of the natural history of man, the 
whiskers red, but not thick, extend scarcely below the tip|| #8 low down as the American Revolution, it was common description of the Deserts of Arabia, in the history of the 
of the ear.—His complexion is a reddish brown, just such || for the ignorant and credulous to dig along these banks, “gins of the Swan, &c., were his favorites, It is 
a one as might be looked for in a man of his age, who has||!" search of hidden treasures; and impostors found an am- but justice to say, however, that a more laudable induce- 
spent most of his life in the country. No picture, that 1 |j ple basis in these current rumors, for schemes of delusion. || ment to recite them, than the mere love of hearing them 
have ever seen gives a correct likeness of him. —Black Beard, though tradition says a great deal more praised, has been assigned by some of his biographers.— 
Upon a sideboard stood a cast from Chantry’s bust of||of him than is true, was yet a real person, who acquired ||‘ hey were read with the view of hearing opinions and 
Scott—there isa strong resemblance between the two||o small fame by his maritime exploits, during the first || receiving any hint of any impropricties of style, and he was 
poets, and I could not help remarking it. ‘This seemed to|| Part of the eighteenth century. Among many authentic || open to imperfections when pointed out tohim. It is not 
please him, and he said with a smile, “Ay man, do you and recorded particulars concerning him, the following ac- || certain that an opinion of pieces recited in this way was 
see it—I’ve been telt so afore.” There is indeed much|| count of his death may gratify curiosity: always given with that candor which would allow correc- 
resemblance in the face of Hogg to that of Scott; the head |} _ From the nature of Black Beard’s position, in a sloop of tion. He delighted also in what was luxurious or mag- 
of the latter from the eyebrows to the crown is much high-|| little draught of water, on a coast abounding with creeks, || nificent, and was devoted to his dress almost to the ex- 
er and more compressed; and the arch of the eye more and remarkable for the number and intricacy of its shoals, || treme of foppery. He spent much time at his toilet, and 
prominent, but still there is a striking resemblance be- with which he had made himself intimately acquainted, even in his latest years had his hair powdered twice or 
tween them. it was deemed impossible to approach him in vessels of||three times daily. Every Sunday he exhibited himself 
We copy a part of the conversations between Mr. Hogg|] ®"Y force. ‘I'wo hired sloops were therefore manned from || after service to the peasantry of Montbard, dressed in a 
and his American visitor. the Pearl and Lime frigates, in the Chesapeake, and put rich lace garment, and attended by his son and principal 
The nephew now came into the library followed by under the command of Lieutenant Maynard, with instruc- || retainers. —WNaturalis’s Library. 
three rosy cheeked, fair haired, healthy children. ‘Here || tions to hunt down and destroy this pirate wherever he 
are my bairns,” said the Ettrick Shepherd, caressing them|| Should be found. On the 17th of November, in the year 
with muchtenderness. 1 could not but praise their looks |] ’ 718, this force sailed from James River, and in the even- 
and manners, for they were pretty children, and behaved || ing of the 2Ist came to an inlet in North Carolina, where 
with great propriety. Observing an old violin, hanging Black Beard was discovered at a distance, lying in wait 
by a nail inthe wall, I hinted that I had heard of his for his prey. The sudden appearaace of an enemy, pre- 
playing. “O, I'm no very gude at it, but can scrape a|| Paring to attack him, occasioned some surprise; but his 
wee bit.” The» nephew said that his uncle could sing||Sloop mounting several guns, and being manned with 
too, and that we might have a verse or two after dinner,|| twenty-five of his desperate followers, he determined to 
“Nay,” said he, “I’m no a gude singer —but I'm tne make a resolute defence; and, having prepared his vessel, 
BEST SANG WRITER IN ScoOTLAND. I’m no gaun to sing over night, for action, sat down to his bottle, stimulating 
the day, I’m gaun to speak.” his spirits to that pitch of phrenzy by which only he could 
While in the library he presented me with two books, || es¢ue himself in a contest for his life. The navigation 
one of which was the first volume of his “Altrive Tales,” of the inlet was so difficult, that Maynard’s stoops were 
(then inthe course of publication, and the only one issued) repeatedly grounded in their approach; and the pirate, 
in the one, the presentation was signed the Ettrick with his experience of the soundings, possessed conside- 
Shepherd, and in the other, James Hogg. Opening the rable advantage in maneuvering, which enabled him, for 
last named volume at the dedication, which is to Leds some time, to maintain a running fight. His vessel, how- 
Anna Scott, of Buccleugh, (it is poetry and occupies six ||ever, in her turn, having at length grounded, and a close 
pages,) he said, “This is the very best I ever wrote—its engagement becoming now inevitable, he reserved her 
frae the original manuscript, (for noo I never write prose, || S448 to pourin a destructive fire on the sloops as they ad- |} e . : : 
nor yet poetry twice)—read that sentence,” said he, turn- vanced to board him.—This he so successfully executed, || tively little purpose, although in this way he kept up the 
ing over a leaf, and pointing to a paragraph, beginning that twenty-nine men of Maynard’s small number were chase for a considerable distance, until at length, on my 
‘Then tettes eitieein® either killed or wounded by the first broadside, and one of approach, both of them made a short cut, and got again 
, ; the sloops, for a time, disabled. But notwithstanding this||into the water.—Fife Herald. 
severe loss, the Lieutenant persevered in his resoiution to 
grapple with his enemy, or perish in the attempt. Ob- 
serving that his own sloop, which was still fit for action, 
drew more water than the pirate’s, he ordered all her|| play two games at the same time; which he did at a cof- 
We were now summoned to/] ballast to be thrown out, and, directing his men to con-||fee house, and of this party the following account is given 
ceal themselves between decks, took the helm in person,||inthe French Encyclopedia. ‘We had at Paris a young 
and steered directly aboard of his antagonist, who con-|| man of eighteen who played at the same time two games 
tinued inextricably fixed on the shoal. This desperate|/of chess without seeing the boards, beating two antago- 
Mr. and Mrs. Hogg. Excellent Kail, souruut, and trout, || wretch, previously aware of his danger, and determined || nists, to either of whom he, though a first rate player 
fresh from the stream, composed the first course; and the|| never to expiate his crimes in the hands of justice, hadj|could only give the advantage of a knight when seeing 
second was game—Moor-fow] and Black-cock, the Shep-|| posted one of his banditti, with a lighted match, over his||the board. We shall add to this account a circumstance 
herd’s own shooting—followed by aneat desert. The con- to which we were eye witnesses. In the middle of one 
vergation was desultory and various; and each contributed of his games, a false move was designedly made, which 
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Burron’s Lierary wanirs.—Notwithstanding the high 
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Curtovs Cuase.—While one day standing on a low 
ledge of rock, enjoying the delightful scenery of the Tay, 
I witnessed a very striking, and so far as I know, novel 
exhibition, touching natural history, being nothing less 
than a chace upon terra firma of a crab by an eel, which il- 
lustrates in a remarkable manner the eagerness with 
which the latter animal pursues its prey. My attention 
was first drawn to the spot by a rustling sound, when I 
saw the fugitive in the act of emerging from the water. 
The eel, who was a fellow of large dimensions, soon fol- 
lowed. After promptly eifecting a Janding on the rock on 
which I was standing, which both of them did with great 
dexterity, the crab took to his heels with all manner of 
despatch, and soon showed his pursuer the advantage of 
the possession of a decent supply of limbs. The eel, how- 
ever, nothing daunted, although laboring under the prime- 
val curse of the serpent, dashed after him with the utmost 
eagerness; but it was soon obvious that the locomotive 
machinery of the latter was dismally at fault. He worm- 
ed, twisted, and oscillated himself to and fro to compara- 











“It's the very best sentence I ever wrote.” I took the 
book, and was reading it to myself. **Read it aloud,” 
said he. I did as requested, and with my best emphasis. 
Having concluded, **Noo.’”’ asked he, ‘is not that the 
best of mine ye ever read!” 
dinner. 

We sat down to a gooddinner. The party consisted of 
about a dozen; all, except myself, nephews or neices of 


Curss.—Philidor, finding that he could readily play at 
a single game without seeing the chess board, offered to 























+ A kind of cake or bannock, made of barley and oat meal. 
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after a great number of moves he discovered, and placed 
the piece where it ought to have been at first. Forty 
years after this, he played two different times in London, 
three games at once. This is one of the most extraordi- 
nary examples of strength of memory and imagination 
ever known.” 

A Suieut co.p.—Consider a “slight cold” to be in the 
nature of a chill, caught by a sudden contact with your 
grave; oras occasioned by the damp finger of Death laid 
upon you, as it were, to mark you for his, in passing to 
the more immediate object of his commission. Let this 
be called croaking, and laughed at as such, by those who 
are “awearied of the painful round of life,” and are on 
the lookout for their dismissal from it; but be learned off 
by heart, and remembered as having the force and truth 
of gospel, by all those who‘ measure out their span upon 
the earth,” and are conscious of any constitutional flaw 
or feebleness; who are distinguished by any such tendency 
deathward as long neck, narrow, chicken chests—very 
fair complexions—- requisite sympathy with atmospheric 
variations; or inshort, exhibit any symtoms of an asthma- 
tic or consumptive character, if they choose to—neglect 
a slight cold. 

Let net those complain of being bitten by a reptile 
which they have cherighed to maturity in their very bo- 
soms, when they might have crushed it in the egg! 
Now if we call a ‘slight cold the egg, and pleprisy— 
inflamation of the lungs—asthma—consumplion, the ven- 
omous reptile—the matter will be no more than cor- 
rectly figured. There are many ways in which the 
“egg” may be desposited and hatched. Going suddenly, 
slightly clad, from a heated into a cold atmosphere, 
especially if you can contrive to be in a state of perspira- 
tion, sitting or standing in a draft, however slight; it is 
the breath of death, reader, and Jaden with the vapors 
of the grave! Lying in damp beds—for there his cold 
arms shall embrace you; continuing in wet feet—these 
and a hundred others, are some of the ways in which you 
may slowly, imperceptibly, but surely cherish the creature 
that shall at last creep inextricably inwards, and lie coil- 
ed about your very vitals. Once more, again—again— 
again—again—I would say, attend to this, all ye who 
think ita small matter to—Neglect a slight cold! 





Water Spovt.—We learn from an Apalachicola 
(Florida) paper, that the citizens of that place, were grati- 
tied, not long since, with the view of a large water spout, 
which formed in the bay, immediately opposite the town. 





When first discovered, it presented an appearance of com- 
motion in the clouds, such as is often witnessed on the ap- 
proach of a thunder storm, but after a few minutes had 
elapsed, it assumed the shape of a funnel suspended 1n the 
air, the small part slowly descending till it communcaited 
with the water below, the surface of which, after the spout 
had come to maturity, so to speak, was agitated, and resem- 
bled an immense boiling fountain. It then moved on 
rapidly, and broke when about half a mile distant. 

The spout passed within a hundred yards of the Shell 
Castle, a small schooner, employed as a lighter in the port. 
Her crew became alarmed, lowered her sails, dropped 
anchor and retired to the cabin, scarcely hoping to escape 


destruction. They did however escape, and soon after 


returned to town, exulting in their good fortune. 

The grandeur of the scene was very considerably en- 
hanced by the interest which was felt for the safety of the 
lighter, as well as the shipping in the roads.—It was re- 
marked by several sea captains, who had often witnessed 
such things at sea, that the total destruction of a vessel | 
of any size would be the unavoidable consequences of com- 
ing in contact with a water spout of much smaller moat 
sions.—[Phil. Gazette. 














Mepicixe.—Choose no man for a physician who has not! 
had a regular education in the profession of medicine. | 

" : to 9 ‘ 20, 
“The man who taught himself physic,’ Dr. Cullen om 
to tell his pupils, ‘had a fool for his master.” In no occu- 
pation of life do we trust our affairs to men who have not 
been regularly instructed in it. Knowledge in medicine 
can only be acquired by public or private instruction. It} 
is true, great cures have been performed occasionally by 
quacks; but these have always been accidental. Evengen- 
ius and skill in other sciences, when directed to medicine, 
are inferior to a regular medical education without them. 


There is a portion of knowledge which floats about schools | 


of medicine, which is imbibed by every student, without 
his being conscious of it; and which contributes to give his 
mind a medical texture.—But if knowledge should not 
pervade his whole mind, so much of it will adhere to his 
inemory as to render him, even with a dull capacity, a 
safe and successful physician in common cases; and these 
occur much oftener than those of a contrary nature. 


Ananimal known asthe Wolverene or Glutton, inhabits 


the countries bordering on the North Ocean, both in Eu- 
rope and Asia, and also Canada, as far north as Hudson’s 
Bay. It is only about twenty six inches in length, and 
" rathera slow paced animal; but its great stréngth, sagacity 
and acute sense of smell, amply compensate this defect. 
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the animal kingdom, frequently traversing and robbing a 
district of many miles in extent. : 
This qnadruped is said to live a life of endless rapine. 
It lurks in the branches of trees, in order to surprise deer 
and other animals that pass under them. ‘The stag and 
rein-deer frequently become its victims. It is such an 
enemy to the beaver, that in America it bears the name of 
beaver-eater. It is an animal of great courage, and so 
obstinately resolute, that it has been known to seize upon 
a deer which an Indian had killed and refuse to yield it up, 
and has frequently fallen a victim to its greediness, and 
allowed itself'to be shot rather than render up the carcass, 
The great strength, and sharpness of the claws of the 
wolverene, make it a formidable enemy even tothe wolf 
and bear, and it has been known to deprive the former of 
his prey. They are very destructive to the fox, by entering 
their burrows, which, if not large enough to admit them 
they easily widen by means of their strong claws, and 
devour both mother and cubs. 

Oyster-catchers abound on the coast of England, and 
are in the greatest profusion towards the west; they feed 
on limpets and oysters, and from their dexterity in pro- 
curing the latter their name is derived; on observing one 
of them which gapes wide enough to insert its beak, it 
thrusts it in and thus takes out the inhabitant. Wt does 
not construct any nest, but deposites its eggs on the bare 
ground, above high water mark; they are generally four in 
number, of an olivaceous brown, blotched with black, and 
are arranged in the form of a square, with the small ends 
inward, thus giving the greatest security and warmth to 
each. The young are hatched in about three weeks, and 
are said to be capable of running as soon as they quit the 
eggs and are immedietely led by the parents to the proper 
food. During the period of incubation the male is very 
watchful, ang upon the least alarm utters a loud scream 
and flies off, as does also the female after running some 
distance from the place where the eggs are deposited. In 
the winter they often associate in considerable flocks, and 
are very wild; but if taken young may be easily reared 
and will frequent the ponds and ditches during the day, 
keeping in company with domestic poultry. ‘They are 
abundant throughout all the coasts of Europe, and occur 
on many of those of Asiaand America. 


The Stormy Petrel is described as a'out the size of a 
swallow, and in its general appearence and flight not un- 
like that bird. Its length is about six inches, its beak, 
head, back, wings, and tail are black; its ramp and neck 
are white. The wings, when closed, are of an equal length 
with the tail. 
This species inhabits the temperate northern regions of 
the old world, and prefers the open seas to the land; which 
it only visits during the period of incubation, and during 
its migrations. ‘They fly in small flock’s even in the midst 
of the Atlantic. They are called Mother Cary’s Chickens 
by mariners, and their appearance is much dreaded by 
them as they are supposed to be the harbingers of aa ap- 
proaching storm. ‘They are fond of sheltering themselves 
in the wake of a ship, probably for the sake of the various 
articles of food that are occsionally thrown over-board; but 
even in most tempestuous weather they often amuse them- 
selves by skimming along with the most incredible velo- 





city among the hollows of the waves, and sometimes over 
their summits. 
In the breading season they betake themselves to the 
fissures of the rocks and rear their young, which they con- 
duct to the watery element, as soon as hatched; they lay 
one large egg, of a white color, with an obscure band of 
purplish-brown, formed by minute specks at the large end. 


Feroe Islands are said to draw a wick through the bird 
which being lighted at one end, serves for a candle, the fat 
and oil of tie body feeding the flames. 


Important To Yankee Girus.—It appears from a 
late foreign paper, that at Greenock, (Scotland) straw is 


weaving. The beauty and simplicity of the process is 
greatly admired by those who have seen it; and the inven- 
tion, it is believed, will in a very short time, entirely 
supersede the plaiting of straw for ladies’ bonnets. 
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of Ceylon.—Evening Star. 





_ It is one of the most fierce and savage creatures known in! to make shame their inheritance. 
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THE TOUR OF THE VIRTUES. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S TALE. 
‘BY E. L, BULWER, 
Once upon a time, several of the Virtues, weary of liv- 
ing for ever with the Bishop of Norwich, resolved to 
make a little excursion: accordingly, though they knew 
every thing on the earth was very ill prepared to receive 
them, they thought they might safely venture on a tour 
from Westminster bridge to Richmond; the day wasNine, 
the wind in theirfavor,and as to entertainment, why there 
seemed, according to Gertrude, to be no possibility of any 
disagreement among the Virtues. 
They took a boat at Westminster stairs, and just as 
they were about to push off, a poor woman, all in rags 
with a child in her arms, implored their compassion. 
Charity put her hand into her reticule, and took out a shil- 
ling. Justice, turning round to look after the baggage, 
saw the folly Charity was about to commit: ‘*Heavens!” 
cried Justice, seizing poor Charity by the arm, ‘what are 
you doing! Have you never read Political Economy? 
Don’t you know that indiscrimmate almsgiving is only 
the encouragement to idleness, the mother of vice! You 
a Virtue, indeed! I’m ashamed of you. Get along with 
you, good woman—yet stay, there is a ticket for soup at 
the Mendicity Society, they’ll see if you’re a proper object 
of compassion.” But Charity is quicker than Justice, 
and slipping her hand behind her the poor woman got the 
shilling and the ticket for soup too. Economy and Gen- 
erosity sow the double gift. ‘*What waste?’ cried Econ- 
omy, frowning; ‘what, a ticket and a shilling! either 
would have sutficed.” 
Either!” said Generosity: “fy! Charity should have 
given the poor creature half a crown, and Justice a dozen 
tickets!” So the next ten minutes were consumed in a 
quarrel between the four Virtues, which would have 
lasted all the way to Richmond, if Courage had not advis- 
ed them to get on shore and fight it out. Upon this the 
Virtues suddenly perceived they had a little forgotton 
themselves, and Generosity offering the first apology, 
they made it up, and went on very agreeably for the next 
mile or two. 
The day now grew a little overcast, and a shower 
seemed at hand. Prudence, who had a new bonnet on, 
suggested the propriety of putting to shore for half an 
hour; Courage was for braving the rain; but, as most of 
the Virtues are ladies, Prudence carried it. Just as they 
were about to land, another boat cut in before them very 
uncivilly, and gave theirs such a shake that Charity was 
all but overboard. ‘I'he company on board the uncivil 
boat, who evidently thought the Virtues extremely low 
persons, for they had nothing very fashionable about their 
exterior, burst out laughing at Charity’s discomposure, 
especially as a large basket full of buns, which Charity 
carried with her tor any hungry-looking children she 
might encounter at Richmond, fell pounce into the water. 
Courage was all on fire; he twisted his moustache, and 
would have made an onset on the enemy, if, to his great 
indignation, Meekness had not forestalled him by stepping 
mildly into the hostile boat and offering both cheeks to 
the foe; this wastoo much even for the incivility of the 
boatmen; they made their excuses to the Virtues, and 
Courage who is no bully, thought himself bound discon- 
tentedly to accept them. But oh if you had seen how 
Courage used Meekness afterward, you could not have 
believed it possible that one Virtue could be so enraged 
with another! ‘This quarrel between the two threw a 
damp on the party; and they proceeded on their voyage, 
when the shower was over, with any thing but cordiality. 


They ure remarkably fat and oily, and the inhabitants of|| I spare you the little squabbles that took place in the gen- 


eral conversation—how Economy found fault with all the 
villas by the way; and ‘Temperance expressed becoming 
indignation at the luxuries of the city barge. ‘They ar- 
rived at Richmond, and ‘Temperance was appointed to 
order the dinner; meanwhile Hospitality, walking in the 
garden, fell in with a large party of Irishmen, pa asked 


manufactured in the hand loom, by the common process of || them to join the repast. 


Imagine the long faces of Economy and Prudence, 
when they saw the addition to the company. ifospitali- 
ty was all spirits; he rubbed his hands,and called for 
champaign with the tone of ayounger brother. Temper- 
ance soon grew scandalized, and M y herself eolored 


¥ 


The most extensive pearl fishery in the world is at the||at some of the jokes: but Hospitality who was now half 
two small islands of Bahrein and Arad, in the Persian||seas over, called the one 4 milksop, and swore at the 
Gulf—carried on during the summer months, by negro||other as a prude. 
slaves trained for the purpose, who dive for the oysters 10]| return, and they made down to the water-side, thoroughly 
||to 15 fathoms deep, and remain under water from 2 to 5||out of temper with one another, Economy and Gen- 
minutes. ‘The produce is sometimes #£°150,000 per an-|/erosity quarreling all the way about the bill and the 
|nuin. The Bahrein pearl is considered superior to that||waiters. ‘lo make up the sum of their mortification, 


Away went the hours; it was time to 


they passed a boat where all the company were in the best 
possible spirits, Jaughing and whooping like mad; and 


Marriace.—The more married men, the fewer crimes|| discovered these jolly companions to be two or three 
there will be. Examine the frightful columns of your||agreeable Vices, who had put themselves under the 
criminal calenders; you will there find a hundred youths||management of Good Temper. So you see, Gertrude, 
executed, for one father of a family. Marriage renders||that even the Virtues may fall at loggerheads with each 
men more virtuous and more wise.—The father of a fami-|jother, and pass a sad time of it, if they happen to be of 


























ly is not willing to blush before his children; he is afr 


opposite dispositions, and have forgotten to take Good 
Temper along with them, 
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At the end of the voyage, and after a long sulky silence, 
Prudence said, with a thoughtful air, **My dear friends, I 
have been thinking, that as long as we keep so entirely 
together, never mixing with the rest of the world, we 
shall waste our lives in quarrelling among ourselves, and| 
run the risk of being still less liked and sought atter than 
we already are. You know that we are none of us popu- 
lar; every one is quite contented to see us represented in 
a vaudeville, or described in an essay. Charity, indeed, 
has her namie often taken in vain at a bazaar, ora sub- 
scription, and the mniser as often talks of the duty he owes 
to me when he sends the stranger from his door, or his! 
grandson to jail; but still we only resemble so many wild| 
beasts, whoin every-body likes to see, but nobody ¢@ares to| 
possescs. Now, I propose, that we should all separate and | 
take up our abode with some mortal or other for a year, | 
with the power of changing at tlic end of that time should | 
we not feel ourselves comfortable, that is, should we not! 
find that we do all the good we intend; let us try the ex-| 
periment, and on this day twelve months let us all meet, | 
under the largest. oak in Windsor forest, and record what) 
has befallen us.”? Prudence ceased, as she always does} 
when she has said enough, and, delighted at the pri ject, | 
the Virtues agreed to adopt it on the spot. They were! 
enchanted at the idea of setting up for themselves, and 
each not doubting his or her success: for Economy in her) 
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SS 
se ‘Y es, dearest, that fifteen pounds I gave you yester- || ‘“‘Well,” said Courage, keeping more in the back ground 
day’. ; than he had ever done before, and looking rather asham- 

** «I have only ten pounds,’ said Fanny, hesitatingly,||ed of himself, “ that traveling carriage I got into belong- 
‘for such a poor wretched-looking creature was here just || ed toa German general and his wife, who were returning 
now, that I was obliged to give her five pounds.’ || to their own country. Growing very cold as we proceed- 

*Five pounds! good God!” exclaimed the astonished ||ed, she wrapped me up in a polonaise; but the cold in- 
husband; “I shall have no more money these three weeks. | creasing, I inadvertantly crept into her bosom; once there, 
Ile frowned, 12 bit his lips, nay he even wrung his hands,/||I could not get out; and from thence forward the poor 
and walked up and down the room; worse still, he broke || general had considerably the worst of it. She became so 
forth with—*‘Surely, Madam, you did not suppose, when || provoking, that I wondered how he could refrain from an 
you married a Jieutenant in a marching regiment, that he|/explosion. ‘To do him justice, he did at last threaten to 
could aiford to indulge you in the whim of giving five) get out of the carriage, upon which, roused by me, she 
pounds to every mendicant who held out her hand to you!|/collered him—and conquered. When he got to his own 
You did not, I say, Madam, imagine’—but the bride-/|/ district things grew worse, for every aid-de-camp that of- 
groom was interrupted by the convulsive sobs of his wife: ||fended her, she insisted that he might be publicly repre- 
it was their first quarrel, they were but six weeks mar-||hended, and should the poor general refuse, she would 
ried; he looked at her for one momont sternly, the next he |with her own hands confer a caning upon them. It was 
was at her feet. ‘Forgive me, dearest Fanny, forgive |/useless to appeal to the Archduke; for if she said it was 
me, for | cannot forgive myself. I was too great a wretch|| hot, the general dared not hint that he thought it cold, 
to say what I did; and believe, my own Fanny, that|/and so far did he carry his dread of this awful dame, that 
while I may be too poor to indulge,you in it, I do from my || he never issued a standing order for the army, curtailed 
heart admire so noble, so disinterested a generosity.” ||a moustache, or lengthened a coat, without soliciting her 
Not a little proud did I feel to have been the cause of|/opinion first. The additional force she had gained in me 
this exemplary husband’s admiration for his amiable wife, || was too much odds against the poor general, and he died 
and sincerely did J rejoice at having taken up my abode||of a broken heart, six months after my éiaisox with his 
with’ @ese poor people; but not to tire you, my dear|) wife. She after this became so dreaded and detested, 














heart thought Generosity no Virtue at all, and Meckness| 
looked on Courage as little better than a heathen. i 

Generosity, being the most eager and active of all the) 
Virtues, sct off first on his journey. Justice followed, |! 
and kept up with him, though ata moreeven pace. Cha-| 
rity never heard a sigh, or saw a equalid face, but she| 
staid to cheer and console the sufferer; a kindness which || 
somewhat retarded her progress. 

Courage espicd a traveling carriage, with a man and || 
his wife in it quarreling most conjugally, and he civilly || 
begged he might be permitted to occupy the vacant seat |! 
opposite the lady. Economy still lingered, inquiring for || 
the cheapest inns. Poor Modesty looked round, and sigh-| 
ed, on finding herself so near to London, where she was 
almost wholly unknown; but resolved to bend her course 
thither, for tworeasons; first, for the novelty of the thing; 
and, secondly, not liking to expose herself to any risks by || 
a journey onthe Continent. Prudence, though the first) 
to project, was the lastto execute; and therefore resolved | 
to remain where she was forthat night, and take daylight!) 
for her travels. I 

The year rolled on, and the Virtues, punctual to the ap-/| 
pointment, met under the oak-tree; they all came nearly |! 
at the same time, excepting Economy, who had got into a} 
return post-chaise, the horses of which having been forty I 
miles in the course of the morning, had foundered by the | 
way, and retarded her journey till night set in. The} 
Virtues looked sad and sorrowful, as people are wont to|| 
do after a long and fruitless journey, and somehow or| 
other, such was the wearing effect of their intercourse | 
with the world, that they appeared wonderfully diminish-| 
ed in size. — } 

*Ah, my dear Generosity,’ said Prudence, with a sigh, 
‘Sas you were the first to set out on your travels, pray Ict 
us hear your adventures first.” 

“You must know my dear sisters,” said Generosity, 
“that } had not gore many miles from you before I came 
toa smull country town, in which a marching regiment! 
was quartered, and at an open window 1 beheld leaning| 
over a gentleman’s chair, the most beautiful creature | 
imagination ever pictured; her eyes shone out like two] 
suns of perfect happiness, and she was almost cheerful | 
enough to have passed for Good Temper herself. The| 
gentleman over whose chair she leaned, was her husband;| 
they had been married six weeks; he was a lieutenant, | 
with a hundred pounds a year besides his pay. Greatly| 
affected by their poverty, | instantly determined, without! 
a second thought, to ensconce myself in the heart of this! 
charming girl, During the first hour in my new residence, | 
I :nade many wise reflections; such as—that Love never| 
waa so perfect as when accompanied by poverty; what a) 
vulgar error it was to call the unmarried state ‘ingle! 
Blessedness;” how wrong it was of us Virtues never to! 
have tried the marriage bond; and what a falsehood it 
wre to Bay that husbands neglected their wives, for never} 
was there any thing in nature so devoted as the love of a! 
husband—six weeks marricd! | 

“The next morning, before breakfast, as the charming! 
Fanny was waiting for her husband, who had not yet) 
finiehid his toilet, a poor wretched-looking object appeir-| 
ed at the window, tearing her hair and wringing her) 
hands: her husband had that morning been dragged to, 
prison, and her seven children had fought for the last) 
mouldy crust. Prompted by me, fanny, without inquir-| 
ing further into the matter, drew from her silken purse a 
dive pound note, and gave it to the beggar, who departed 
more amazed than grateful. Soon after the lieutenant 
appeared,—*What the d—1, another bill!’ muttered he as 
he tore the yellow wafer from a large, square-folded, bluish 
piece of paper. Oh, ah! confound the fellow, he must be 
paid. I must trouble you, Fanny, for fifteen pounds, to 
pay this eadler’s bill.’ 


| 
| 
| 
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sisters, with the minutie of detail, 1 shall briefly say || that a conspiracy was formed to poison her; ‘his daunted 
that things did not long remain in this delightful position; ||even me, so I lett her without delay,—e/ me voici.” 

for, before many months had elapsed, poor Fanny had|| “Humph!” said Meeckness with an air of triumph; “I 
to bear with her husband’s increased and more frequent/|at least have been more successful than you. On seeing 
storms of passion, unfollowed by any halcyon and honey-|| much in the papers of the cruelties practised by the Turks 
moon suings for forgiveness, for, at my instigation, every jj on the Greeks, | thought my presence would enable the 
shilling went; and when there were no more to go, her! poor sufferers to bear their misfortunes calmly. I went 
trinkets, and even her clothes followed: The lieutenant|/to Greece then, at a moment when a well-planned and 
became a complete brute, and even aJlowed his unbridled || practicable scheme of emancipating themselves from the 
tongue to call me—me, sisters, me—* heartless Extrava-||‘Turkish yoke was arousing their youth. Without con- 
gance.”’ His despicable brother officers, and their gossip-|| fining myself to one individual, ] flitted from breast to 
ing Wives, were no better, for they did nothing but||breast; 1 meekened the whole nation; my remonstrances 
animadvert upon my Fanny’s ostentation and absurdity,!|against the insurrection succeeded, and I had the satis- 
for by such names had they the impertinence to call me.||faction of leaving a whole people ready to be killed or 
Thus grieved to the soul to find myself the cause of all|| strangled withthe most christian resignation in the world.” 
poor Fanny’s misfortunes, I resolved at the end of the|} ‘The Virtues, who had been a little cheered by the open- 
year to leave her, being thoroughly convinced, that, how- || ing self-complacency of Meekness, would not, to her great 
ever amiable and praiseworthy I might be in myself, 1|| astonishment, allow that she had succeeded a whit more 
was totally untit to be bosom friend and adviser to the || happily than her sisters, and called next upon Modesty 
wife of a lieutenant in a marching regiment, with only ajj for her confession. 

hundred pounds a year besides his pay.” — “You know,” said that amiable young lady, “that I went 

The Virtues groaned their sympathy with the unfortu-|!t> London in search ofa situation. I spent three months 
nate Manny; and Prudence, turning to Justice, said, ae of the twelve in going from house to house, but I could not 
long to hear what you have been doing, for I am certain)! got a single person to receive me.—The ladics declared 
you cannot have occasioned harm to any one.” lithey never saw so old fishioned a gawkey, and civily re- 

Justice shook her lead, and said, ‘Alas, I find that there | cormmended me to their abizails; the abigails turned me 
are times and places when even I do better not to appear, | round witha stare, and then pushed me down to the kitchen 
as ashort account of my adventures will prove to you. No|/and the fat scullion-maids; who assured me that in the 
sooner had J left you than £ instantly repaired to India, | respectable fainilies they had had the honor to live in, they 
and took up my abode witha Brahmin. I was much shock-|! jad neyereven lizardof my name. One vounr henenenelil 
ed by the dreadful inequalities of condition that reigned || just from the country, did indeed reecive me in the servants” 
in the several castes, and I longed to releive the poor|!yall, I now took refuge with the other sex, as the least 
Pariah from his ignominous destiny,—accordingly L set|| upeourteous. I was fortupate enough to find a young 
seriously to work on reform. 1 insisted upon the iniquity gentleman of remarkable talents, whe welcomed me with 
of ab indoning men from their birth to an irremediable open arms. He was fullof learning, gentleness, and hon- 
state of contempt, from which no virtue could exalt them.|/esty. [had only one rival—Ambition. We both conten- 
The Brahmins looked upon my Brahmin with imeffable | ded for an absolute empire over him. Whatever Ambition 
horror. ‘They called me the most wicked of vices: they suggested, I damped. Did Ambition urze him to begin a 
saw nodistinction between Justiceand Atheism. 1 uproct-|} hook, I persuaded him it was not woith publication. “Did 
ed their society—that was sufiicient crime. But the Worst he get up, full of knowledge, and insitgated by my rival 
was, that the Pariahs themselves regarded me with suspi-||tg make a sneech (for he was in Parliament,) I shocked 
cion; they thought it unnatural in a Brahmin to care for a! him with the sense of his assurance—I made his voice 
Pariah! And one called me ‘Madness,’ another ‘Ambition,’ || drop and his accents falter. At last, with an indignant 
andathird “The Desire to Innovate.’ My poor Brahmin led | sigh, my rival left him; he retired into the countrv, took 
a miserable life of it; when one day, alter observing, at) orders, and renounced a career he had fondly hopea would 
my dictation, that he thought a Pariah’s 0 as a ae ae be servicabi2 to others; but Snding I did not suffice for 
titled to respect as 2 cow’s, he was hurried away by the}/ his happiness, and piqued at his melanc! : 
priests, and secretly Lroiled on the altar, as a titting re- belie the end of the year, = rag se yeidy tr 
ward for his sacrileze. | fled hither in great tribulation, |] grinking!”’ 
persuaded that in some countries even Justice may do 
harm.” 

“As for me,” said Charity, not waiting to be asked, “1 
grieve to say that I was silly enough to take up my abode 
with an old lady in Dublin, who never knew what diccre- 
tion was, and always acted from impulse; my instigation 
was irresistible, and the money she gave in her drives 
through the suburbs of Dublin was so lavishly spent that 
it kept all the rascals of the city in idleness and whiskey. 
I found, to my great horror, that I was a main cause of a 
terrible epidemic, and that to give alms without discretion | 

one tn anre: wmavmeiaies man oe ee ae Pe 
ny ) yO, 08: ape u -— ces are necessary to te Virtues themselves. Had, for 
time when I w as inost wanted. instance, Economy changed with Gercrosity, and gone to 
And oh,” cried Hospitality, “1 went to Ireland also.|| the poor lieutenant’s wiie, and had i | \dzed with the Irish 
I fixed my abode with a Squireen; I ruined him ina year, |) Squireen instead of Hospitality, what misfortunes would 
and only left him because he had no longer a hovel to keep || have been spared to both! Alas! I perceive we lose all 
me In. our efficacy when we are misplacod; and ‘hen, though in 

**As for myself,” said Temperance, ‘‘I entered the breast || reality Virtues, we operate as Vices. Circumstances must 
of an English legislator, and he brought in a bill against} be favorable to our exertions and harmonious with our 
alehouses; the consequence was, that the laborers took to}/nature; and we lose our very divinity unless Wisdom 
gin, and I have been forced to confess that Temperance||directs our footsteps to the home we should inhabit, and 





The eyes of the Virtues were all turned to Prudence. 
She was their last hope—*f am just where I set out,” 
said that discreet Virtue; “I have done neither good nor 
harm. ‘To avoid temptation, I went and lived with a 
hermit, to whom I soon found that I could be of no use be- 
yond warning him not to overboil his pease and lentils, 
not to Jeave his door open when a storm threatened, and 
not to fill his pitcher too full at the neighboring springs. 
fam tins the enly one of y that never did harm; 
but only because Tan iy ene of you thet never had 
an opportunity of doing it! Ina word,” continued Prev- 





ha an! 
1 tae ony 














‘Fifteen pounds, love!’ stammered Fanny, blushing.’ 








may be too zealous, when she dictates too vehemently to||/the dispositions we should govern.”—Pilgrims of the 
others.” | Rhine. 


’ 
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SELECTED POETRY. 











EARLY TIMES IN THE WEST. 
[AN EXTRACT FROM ‘THE EMIGRANT, A POEM BY F. W, THOMAS.] 


Here once Boone trod—the hardy Pioneer-— 
The only white man in the wilderness: 
h! how he loved, alone, to hunt the deer, 
Alone ateve, his simp!e meal to dress; 
No mark upon the tree, nor print, nor track, 
To lead him forward, or to guide him back : 
He roved the forest, king by main and might, 
And looked up to the sky and shaped his course arizht. 


That moutain, there, that lifts its bald high head 
Above the forest. was, perchance, his throne; 
There has he stood and marked the woods outspread, 
Like a great kingdom, that was all his own; 
In hunting shirt and moccasins arrayed, 
With bear-skin cap, and pouch, and needful biade, 
How carelessly he leaned upon his gun ! 

That sceptre of the wild, that had so often won. 


Those western Pioneers an impulse felt, 
Which their less hardy sons scarce comprehend; 
Alone,in Nature’s wildest scenes, they dwelt, 
Where crag, and precipice, and torrent Liend, 
, And stretched around the wilderness, as rude 
As the red rovers of its solitude, 
Who watched their coming with a hate profound, 
And fought with deadly strife for every inch of ground. 


To shun a greater ill sought they the wild ? 

No, they left happier lands behind them far, 

And brouclt the nursing mother and her child 
‘T'o share the dangers of the horder war; 

The log-built cabin from the Indian barred, 

Their little boy, perchance, kept watch and ward, 
While Father ploughed with rifle at his back, 


Or sought the glutted foc through many a devious track. 


How cautiously, yet fearlessly, that toy 
Would search the forest for the wild beast’s lair, 
And lift his rifle with a hurried joy 
If chance he spied an Indian lurking there: 
And should they bear him prisoner from the fight, 
Vhile they are sleeping, in the dead midnight, 
He slips the thongs that Lind him to the tree, 
And leaving death with them, hounds home right happil:’. 


Pefore the mother, bursting through the door, 
The redman rushes where her infants rest; 
Oh God! he hur!s them on the cabin floor! 
While she, down kneeling, clasps them to her breast. 
How he exu!ts and reveis in her woe, 
And lifts the weapon, yct delays the biow: 
Ha! that report! behold! he reels! he dies! 
And quickly to her arms the hus! and—father— flies. 


In the long winter eve, their cabin fast, 
The big logs blazing in the chimney wide— 
They'd hear the Indian howling, or the blast, 
And deem themselves in castel!lated pride: 
Then would the fearless warrior disclose 
Most strange adventures with his sylvan focs, 
Of how his arts did over their's prevail, 

And how he followed far upon their bloody trail. 








ISSAYSS. 


ORIGINAL 


ND ITS REWARDS....NO. II 


GENIUS, A 


THE SUFFERINGS OF GENIUS. 
The misfortunes which have herctofore attended the 


aeaaieiemmemians 


‘with as much tenacity as other beings. Their sensibili- 


_|\ties being more acute, their griefs are more poignant, and 


| theirdelights more extatic, than those of ordinary mortals. 
Which one of them, though sunken in poverty, would have 
bartered the treasures of his mind for the possessions of 
the lordling, whose avarice he despised? Such an one 
|has yet to live. The truth is, that the cares and the plea- 
isures of genius are somewhat peculiar to it, and differ 
‘from those which appertain to the majority of men. 
| When the poet has secured the distinction which his am- 
\bition contemplated, the cup of his enjoyment is full; 
‘when a brilliant hope has been eclipsed, the measure of 
{his misery is complete. ‘The children of genius are not 
ithe only sufferers: Thousands, whom we meet with inthe 
‘every-day walks of life, have been bowed to the very dust 
‘beneath the burden of sadness; and who, had they pos- 
‘sessed the power, would have swept the chords of the 
world’s beart and sounded the strong notes of sorrow. 

| But it is not alone in the department of poetry that 
genius has executed its triumphs and signalized its suc- 
cesses. There are other fields in the world of mind, 
‘which, although not so blooming and luxuriant, are equal- 
ily productive. These laborers, too, have had to endure 
the trials and tribulations, peculiar and incident to their 
occupations. In philosophy, in science and the arts, mul- 
‘titudes have been visited with afilictions, the weight of 
'which was almoct unendurable. Perhaps, the most griev- 
ous sufferings which they have experienced, are chargeable 
to an unsympathysing world. If a chapter of the griefs 
that have been felt, consequent upon the coldness and neg- 
ligence of those to whom genius has addressed itself, 
‘could ke written, it would be a dreary one, and the heart 
/would sicken over it. It is not the nature of genius to 
‘hold itself in moodiness apart from the contact of men. 
‘It craves sympathy. It seeks to assimilate itself with 
‘all the fairness and loveliness of earth. It is not craven. 
Its desires are not for itself only. It would establish a 
‘dwelling place in the affections of the world, and feast on 
the delights of communion. It would cement the ties of 
‘affinity, and form a bond of union. Love is the element 
\in which, in its purity, it exists; and its means of com- 
| munication are the sympathies. Denied these enjoy- 
‘ments by the coldness and indifference of men, it seeks 
‘them in the world of mind. It creates forms of beauty 
and loveliness. and enjoys that communion in spirit which 
‘men forbid it inthe outward. We speak of genius in its 
‘original character of light, before the earth has breathed 
|impure mists upon its listre; when it is untainted by 
|viee, and undarkened by bitterness. 

| ‘The value of any condition in life is proportionate to 
jthe amount of happiness, it yields its possessor. Adopt- 
‘ing this methed of valuation to judge of the worth of 
genius, we would find it in some instances to be unenvi- 
able indeed. Men have verv frequently erred in affixing 
an estimate to the condition of genius. With a few pro- 
minent instances of the abuse of great intellectual power 
before them, they proceed to erect a standard for judging 
of the whole. Generalization from exceptions and slight 
premises is always unfair. ‘l‘hey are not the only inheri- 
tors of the gift of genius, wo spend their days in unpro- 
fitable cccupations,—shooting up flashes of intellectual 
light from the regions of darkness and vice,—bickering 
with the world’s cold charity and ingratitude,—sending 
forth streams of misanthropic complaint, dashed with 
grief and blackened by passion,—rending the sympathies 
of men with cries wrenched from enffering and neglect;— 
‘but far otherwise,—genius is often presented to our contem- 
'plation in a much lovelier aspect—surrounded by friends, 
and encircled with brilliant honors. 

| But that the life of raany a man of genius h1s been 
| wretched in the extrenic, is undeniable, and is a fact 
‘which the annals of biogrraphy will abundantly contirm. 














nossessors of genius, have been very wrongly estimated. 
In the production of this false impression, poets have been 
mainly instrumental. They have given a false coloring 
to the picture of their own individual sorrows; they have 
magnified the amount of the evils of which they were the 
inheritors; and have represented life as astate of torture, 
rather than a condition of enjoyment. The tale of their 
own griefs comes to us in the exaggeration of fiction—and 
not in the exactness of truth. Instead of seeing the poct, 
in his representations, ashe really is, we behold a dim and 
haggard spectre, mantled in midnight, a dweller in a re- 
rion of shadows, where the light of heaven never shines, 
and where the sallow genius of melancholy is supreme. 


And is it true, that the sunshine of the heart is denied) 


him whose mind isa fountain of light? that he, whose 
eye, piercing through the shadow 


tes of a higher and holier condition than that of earth, is 


the fated victim of sorrow! that he, whose spirit revels in 
the delights of the starry world, and tastes of the un- 
bought fruition of creations of unimaginable beauty and 
loveliness, is an exile from happiness and a wanderer in 
sorrow: No—such is not the decree of heaven. Because 


he has known the storm, has he, therefore, not known the 
sunshine! if he is acquainted with wretchedness, is he, 


therefore, unfamiliar with gladness? 
In turning from the pictures of poctry 


sof time, catches glimp-| under such circumstances, 


to poets them- 
selves, we shall find a marked difference. Notwithstand- 
ing the dark portraiture of their visions, they cling to life 


,The worid possesses but little in common with such. 
||'Their sympathies are not the world’s sympathies. Un- 
‘appreciated by those arsong whom they have been cast, 
\\they have suffered innumerable ills. Withering beneath 
ineglect, chilled by poverty, visited by disease, and cursed 
|by the fiend misfortune, they have poured forth from the 
| fullness of their sensibility the tones of reproach and com- 
| plaint, and to the world’s ear it has not been a charmed 
song. ‘T'co great to bow, too proud to bend, they have 
| been cuffered to remain apart as useless things. Oases in 
| the midst of intellectual barrenness, they have not been suf- 
| fered to blossom and flourish, though alone, but have been 
shorn of their beauty by calumny and misunderstanding, 
‘and chilied by neglect and poverty. What wonder, if 
human nature was constrained 
to utter its rebukes and its curses on injustice? Wall you 
‘place your victim in the rack and then chide him for his 


groan? Genius is not infallible, neither are its possessors 
‘superhuman. 


The rarest individual attainment on earth is content- 
‘ment. ‘his when applied to genius is peculiarly and 
mournfully true. Not content with chiding the gifted of 
men with folly as the cause of their misfortunes, the world, 
in the fullness of its charity, has charged them with an 
undue proportion of vices, and a superabundance of human 
frailty. It would be exceedingly difficult to prove such 
an assumption by an appeal to facts or philosophy. Hea- 





ny 
ven has placed obstacles in the way of no man;—through- 
out the universe there is such an arrangement as to place 
virtue and happiness within the reach of every one, and 
society and not nature isto blarne for departures from 
rectitude. It has not been ordered that a peculiar liabili- 
ty to err should attend upon and change the character of 
favors, and blast the highest and brightest of nature’s 
blessings. The natural song of the gifted would tell of 
joy; but the winds of the world, passing throuch those 
ohords, ‘which nature finest strung,’ alter the charac- 
ter of their melody, and cause them to discourse of sad- 
ness. 

Look at passages contained in the lives of some of the 
brightest emanations from the omnipotent mind, which 
have passed through the shadows of time, and been sur- 
rounded by uncomprehending darkness! How mournfully 
eloquent of penury and misfortune! how touching is the 
appeal which they make to humanity! What a commen- 
tary on the boasted charity, and talked-of benevolence of 
men! More than onc instance can be pointed to—shining 
marks for the arrows of misfortune—of men who have 
striven in the face of adversity, for those necessaries of 
life which have been withheld from their reach. Men 
have sometimes shown that they could relent; and have 
honored the dead, whom, living, they neglected; asif they 
could wipe away the stigma of ingratitude, and expiate 
the wounds inflicted on aliving spirit, by posthumous of- 
~~, pater charity and gratitude come too late. 

gif pirit has passed away to a brighter and more 
congenial clime. Its presence was unhonored and unap- 
preciated, and its absence was felt severely. ‘Then, re- 
proach, which, like the torture of conscience, succeeds 
the deed, has smitten them, and in moments of self-con- 
demnation they would avail themselves of the only re- 
maining means of expiation. It is well that it is thus: 
but it would be infinitely better and more creditable if 
justice were speedicr in her ministrationr, : 

Contemplate for a moment, as an instance, the career of 
Robert Burns. View his struggles and defeats, his hopes 
and disappointments. Every circumstance conspiring to 
drag down his proud spirit to the dust—to blot out of the 
firmament of mind that star which shines so brightly, and 
which will shine on forever. One moment the petted fa- 
vorite of the world’s applause, and then thrown aside to 
be stung with neglect. Flattered by hopes, which were 
called into being at the bidding of others, to be shadowed 
when caprice was diverted to some other object. Laying 
the ‘flattering unction’ of men’s promises to his soul, to 
be soon reused to a sense of their uncertainty. Now in 
the delirious visions of hope, clasping a smiling phantom to 
his heart, and then awaking to find he had hugged a 
fend. Lured by siren songs to fairy lands, to roy oa 
back again on chill reality. Assisted to his ruin duces 
life, hy those who should have been his patrons, but = 
were only his real injurers. Well, Burns, who had been 
deceived so often, who had ¢o frequently gazed on the 
stark and squallid genius of sta rvation, died, and the pa- 
geantry of his funeral mocked the wretchedness of his 
life. Ww here was generosity when his necessities cried 
aloud for relief from threatened famine? where was chari- 
ty when genius sickened in disappointment, and languish- 
ed in penury! ‘Their generosity manifested itself not for 
his benefit, but for his destruction, durin life. He was 
borne away to the haunts of dissipation, where his sick 
soul, was fain to resort to find an oblivion for its sorrows 
—he flung the vivifying beams of his intellect over the 
scenes of inebriation, and his wit was cheered. This 
was their generosity, not to meliorate the evils of the 
poct’s condition, but in the prospect and certainty that 
they would be rewarded by him, who they knew would 
coin the treasures of his immortal soul to give them a re- 
compense. ‘heir charity was not to be found when the 
children of Burns cried aloud for bread, but when their 
vitiated taste overcame the circumspection of their avarice 
—Shame on such charity! shame on such gratitude! ‘ 

We are not among those who have been carried away 
by an abstract notion of the inherent holiness of genius 
so far as to believe it free from impurity. Believin that 
it has a full amount of sin to be purged from, yet i still 
think, that the dark and untoward circumstances by which 
it has been surrounded have frequently precipitated it into 
unholiness which was not of its own secking. That in- 
dividual whose aspirations are pure, whose heart has been 
smitten with a love of nature, who would not tread upoi 
the worm that crawls beneati him, or wantonly injure 1 
thing, can find no congeniality in scenes of dissi tla 
and vice, although he may find oblivion for ladatien, a 
a temporary balm for torn sensibilities. With kuch a na- 
ture, vice is sometimes a resort, to which, through its own 
weaknesses, it has been driven, but never a choice 
Genius has often erred, when the cause might be found 
in the sentiment put forth by one, already referred to 
whose mind was a living light and not a reflection and 
whose experience verified his words— : 

T saw thy pulse’s maddening play, 
Wild send thee pleasure's devious way, 
Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 

By passion driven; 
And yet the light that led astray 

Was light from heaven. 








Tt. m. s. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE METEORS OF NOVEMBER LAST. 


‘To the Editors of the Cincinnati Mirror. 


GentLemen:—I have received from a friend, a few 
sheets of the forthcoming number of *“Silliman’s Journal,” 
containing a paper entitled ‘Observations on the Meteors 
of November 13th, 1933.” This paper is from the pen of| 
Professor Olmsted. This fact, together with the inter- 
est which is generally felt in the subject, has induced me 
to mark a passage here and there, by extracting which 
you may satisfy the curiosity of some of your readers, 
and perhaps contribute to the diffusion of correct informa- 
tion respecting those meteoric phenomena which have at 
various periods created great sensations in the world. 

Yours, 





— 


“The Metcors of November Wrth, had their origi be- 
yond the limits of our alnosphere. 
” All bodies near the earth, including the atmosphere 
itself, have a common motion with the earth around its 
axis from west to cast; but the radiant point, which indi- 
cated the position of the source from which the meteors 
emanated, followed the course of the stars from east to 
west: therefore, it was independent of the earth’s rota- 
tion, and consequently at a great distance from it, and 
beyond the limits of the atmosphere. ; 
“It has been supposed that this westerly progress of 
the radiant point might be owing to the eifects of a strong 
current of wind, in the upper regions of the atinosphere; 
for, although the wind at the surface was at that time in 
the opposite direction, namely, from west to east, yet) 
counter currents of wind are known somctimes to exist at 
different elevations. But it would be very remarkable 
that the progress of the wind westward should exactly 
keep pace with the revolution of the earth in the opposite 
direction; and it is, moreover, inconceivable that the wind 
should blow with such a velocity,—a velocity which, in 
our latitude, is nearly seven hundred and fifty miles, an 
hour, while the most violent hurricanes rarely exceed one 
hundred miles an hour.” 
“The height of the place whence the Meteors emanated, 
above the surface of the earth, was about 2228 miles. 
“The R. Ascension and Declination of the radiant 
point, having been observed by Dr. Aiken, at Emmitts- 
burg, (Md.) by Mr. Riddell, at Worthington, (Chio,) and 
by myself at New Haven, we hoped to be able to obtain 
data for a satisfactory estimate of the height. But the 
observations present singular anomalies, especially in res- 
pect to the R. Ascension, As the observations were 
made without the use of instruments, none of them can 
be supposed to have been entirely accurate. Although, 
after making the observations, I had immediate recourse 
to a celestial globe of the best construction, and .marked 
the spot with as much accuracy as i could, yet as the 
light of day was advancing at the time of making the 
observation, and as the lines of direction could not be 
traced back to the centre of radiation, but only to the vi- 
cinity of that centre, I cannot rely on my own observa- 
tions as accurate, to less than half adegree. Mr. Riddell 
had the advantage of a celestial map before him at the 
time; but having no other aid to the eye, he can hardly 
be supposed to have been much more accurate, if at all. 
Dr. Aiken, resorted to a celestial globe, soon after observ- 
‘ ing the point in question, and marked its position with a 
pencil.” a 
“According to the observations made at Emmittsburg 
and New Haven, the perpendicular height, above the sur- 
face of the earth, of the place whence the meteors ema- 
nated, was fifleen hundred and seventy-two miles. But 
from the observations made at Worthington and New 
Haven, the perpendicuiar height, estimated in the same 
way, was 2955. a ; 
“We have at pr’sent no more satisfactory way of ob- 
taining the perpendicular height of the place in question, 
than to take the mean of the two foregoing results, which 
wives 22624 miles, as the approximate place of the radi- 
ant. 
“This estimate is entitled to greater confidence from the 
fact that according to the estimate of Hon. S. DeWitt, 
of Albany, (obligingly communicated to the writer,) the 
height estimated from the observations of Capt. Parker 
in the Gulf of Mexico, compared with those made at 
New Haven, is 2027 miles, differing less than one ninth 
part of the whole from the estimate made from the three 
other observations combined. 
‘That this is an approximation to the truth, may be 
farther inferred from the correspondence of these esti- 
mates to one founded on the data of Professor Thomson, 
which gives the perpendicular height above the earth’s 
surface 2424 miles. Finally, taking the mean of all the 
foregoing estimates, we obtain 2238 miles, as the nearest 
approximation we are at present able to make to the per- 
pendicular height of the source of the meteors, above the 
surface of the earth. 

“The meteors fell towards the earth, being attracted to it 








‘It seems unnecessary to assign any other cause for the 
descent of these bodies to the earth, than gravity, a known 
and an adequate cause. It is easy to conceive, that 
bodies situated in space at a distance from the centre of 
the earth comparatively so small, as about six thousand 
miles, would be brought under the dominion of the earth’s 
attraction, whatever may have been their previous ten- 
dency towards one another, or towards a central nucleus. 
Such a tendency indeed, if it existed, we shall hereafter 
see reason to believe was very slight, and would not ma- 
terially oppose terrestrial gravitation. 

“The meteors fell towards the earth in straight liies, and 
in directions, which, within considerable distances, were 
nearly parallel with each other. 

‘The courses are inferred to have been in straight 
lines, because no others could have appeared to spectators 
in different situations, to have described ares of great cir- 
cles. In order to be projected into the arc of a great cir- 
cle, the line of descent must be in a plane passing through 
the eye of the spectator; and the intersection of such 
planes, passing through the eye of different spectators, 
must be straight lines. The lines of direction are infer- 
red to have been parallel, on account of their apparent ra- 
diation from one point, that being the vanishing point of 
parallel lines, upon well known principles of perspec- 
tive.” 

** The Meteors entered the earth’s atmosphere with a velo- 
city equal to about four miles per second. 

‘Regarding the meteors as bodies falling from a state 
of rest, with respect to the earth, at the distance of 2238 
miles from its surface, we may estimate the velocity they 
would acquire in falling any distance towards the earth, 
according to the laws of falling bodies. ‘The atmosplicre 
may either be considered as terminating at the height of 
fifty miles, or as being, beyond that limit, so rare, as to 
afford no sensible resistance to the descent of bodies; for, 
at this elevation the air would be nearly twenty times as 
rare as it can be made by the best air pumps.” 

‘The meteors entered the carth’s atmosphere with a 
velocity more than ten times greater than the maximum 
velocity of a cannon ball, and about nineteen times that 
of sound. We shall find reason to believe that these bo- 
dies were, in many instances, of great magnitude; and 
the immediate consequence of the falling of a body with 
this prodigious velocity must be, a powerful condensation 
of the air before it, thus retarding its progress, and pro- 
ducing also a great evolution cf heat. 

**We may call to mind here, what is known respecting 
the density of the air at different elevations. At the 
height of seven miles above the surface, the air becomes 
four times as rare as at the surface, and this rarefaction 
increases in the same ratio vs the height is increased.” 

“Hence, at the height of twenty one miles, the air is 
sixty four times as rare as at the surface; and at the 
height of forty nine miles, 16384 times as rare. It fol- 
lows that three fifths of ail the air contained in the at- 
mosphere, is within four miles of the earth. 

“Rare as the medium must be at the height of fifty 
miles, where these bodies are supposed to enter it, yet 
we conceive that the air of the upper regions in the path 
of the falling body, would be put into violent motion, and 
would of course abstract an equal quantity of motion 
from the meteor; and since the body as it descended, 
would, at every stage of its progress, meet with denser 
and denser air, that the resistance would finally become 
such as greatly to retard or even to stop it, according as 
it were constituted of heavy or light matter; and if it 
were combustible, that heat would be thus evolved suffi- 
cient to consume it. lor the sake of keeping the prin- 
cipal points distinctly in view we will, however, adhere 
to the method already pursued, of enunciating them in 
separate propositions. 

“The meteors consisted of combustible matter, and took 
Jire and were consumed in traversing the atmosphere. 

**That these bodies underwent combustion, we had the 
direct evidence of the senses. We saw them glowing 
with intense light and heat, increasing in size and splen- 
dor as they approached the earth, we saw them extin- 
guished in a manner in all respects resembling a combus- 
tible body like a sky rocket, burnt in the air; and in the 
case of the larger, we saw, for the product of combustion, 
a cloud of luminous vapor, which frequently spread over 
a great extent, and remained in sight, in some cases, for 
half an hour. To establish a case of real combustion, I 
do not know that we can either have or desire any better 
evidence than that of the senses. By combustion, how- 
ever, it is not implied that every particle was converted 
into an aeriform product: the smoke is supposed to have 
consis ted, as in most cases of terrestrial combustion, of 
vapors condensed in that region of cold, and of solid 
matter in a minute state of division, which escaped ac- 
tual combustion, as is the case in the smoke of a common 
fire. The proportion of this solid matter would be great- 
er, in consequence of the rarefied state of the air at the 
place of combustion.” 

“The immediate consequence of the prodigious velocity 
with which the meteors fell into the atmosphere, must as 
already suggested, be a powerful condensation of the air 

















by the force of gravity. 














such a sudden compression of the air, a great evolution of 
heat. If by forcing down z solid piston in a small barrel, 
we can elicit heat sufficient to set tinder on fire, an effect 
which takes place when the air is suddenly compressed 
|into one fifth of its former volume, what must be the 
jheat evolved by the motion of a large body in the atmos. 
|phere witha velocity so immense.” 

“From all the foregoing considerations, I feel auther. 
ized finally to conclude, That the Meteors of November 
13th, consisted of portions of the extreme parts of a nebu- 
lous body, which revolves around the sun in an orbit inte. 
rior to that of the earth, but little inclined to the plane of 
the ecliptic, having its aphelion near to the earth’s path, 
‘and having a periodic time of 182 days, nearly. 

I have supposed that a nebulous body, revolving about 
the sun in an eccentric orbit, might properly be called q 
‘comet; but should any one think that the analogy is not 
istrong enough to authorise us to rank it among bodies of 
\that class, he can apply any other name which seems 
‘more appropriate. Changing the name will not affect the 
'validity of the theory. As the light spoken of in the pre- 
lceding paragraphs, has many things in common with 
what is called the Zodiacal Light, it may appear to some 
to have been proper to denominate it thus; but would not 
such an identity imply that the Zodiacal Light itself, is 
owing to a nebulous body, bearing to the sular system the 
relations which have just been developed! Such is my 
present belief, but not having had leisure to examine al] 
ithe facts recorded of that phenomenon, I would not ven- 
ture to assert, positively, that this is the true explanation 
of that mystery. ‘The explanation of the cause of the 
meteors of November 18th, may include that of the Zodi- 
acal Light, although: itis not responsible for it. In March, 
the appearance becomes identified with that of the Zodia- 
cal Light; but in November and December, the Zodiacal 
Light was identified with that; and it may prove to be a 
fact that both appearances are dependent on the same 
cause. 


“Having now, as we suppose, arrived at a knowledge of 
the cause of the **Meteoric Shower,” we may, as in other 
cases, go back and apply our theory to the correction of 
inferences made from independent sources of evidence. 
In fact, all the conclusions drawn in the former part of 
this article, as far as to the last head of inquiry, were 
wholly independent of the theory now developed, and 
without reference to any hypothesis whatever. Although 
I had early received the impression, that a nebulous body, 
or comet, had some connexion with the meteors, and in- 
tumated such an idea to the Connecticut Academy, at their 
session on the 24th December, yet I had formed no con- 
sistent views of the nature of this connection, until near- 
ly the whole of the preceding article was in print. 
Having come to the conclusion that the material of which 
the meteors were composed, was analogous to that which 
forms the tails of comets, I began to reflect on the connect- 
ion which such a body might have with the phenomenon 
observed, and was led successively to the several conclu- 
sions now submitted, nearly in the order in which they 
are here presented. Nothing but a strong conviction of 
their truth, would induce me to offer them to the public 
in so imperfect a state. he candid reader will appre- 
ciate the difficulty of maturing points of such intricacy, 
and establishing them by retined and elaborate calcula- 
tions, while the press is waiting. 

‘**On comparing the theory with the propositions previ- 
ously made out, the agreement appears to be, generally 
good. Probably tie origin of the meteors, was farther 
trom the earth than the distance assigned in the second pro- 
position; but it was necessary to forin some estimate of the 
distance as a s‘arting point,and that result was the best I 
was able to obtain from data so imperfect and discordant. 
But should the origin appear to have been at a much grea- 
ter distance thgn was there assigned, the subsequent con- 
clusions, built upon the supposition that the meteors fell 
towards the earth froma great distance, will be true fora 
stronger reason.” 
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Tue Pirerims or tHE Rute. By the author of Pelham 
and Eugene ram. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1834. 
—For sale by Josiah Drake, and Hubbard & Edmands, 
Main Street.—This is the work of which we have heard 
so much, and of which there have been such great expecta- 
tions for some months past. A book, like a beauty, should 
not be too highly lauded previous to its arrival. There is 
such a great anxiety to see it, and so much gratification 
anticipated from its perusal, that disappointment is almost 
certain. We had so frequently been disappointed that we 
felt a sensation of fearfulness, lest our common favorite 
would not bear the test of the ordeal of curiosity. But 





before them, retarding their progress, and producing, by 





our fears were gratuitous. We have read the book with 
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delight, and can safely recommend its perusal to those 
who would be similarly gratified. It is certainly not our 
favorite umong the numerous productions of its author; 
but, nevertheless, it is a work of great interest. Bulwer 
tells us, in the preface, that this work, above all others 
that he has written, has given him the most delight. We 
do not think that a majority of his readers will arise from 
its perusal, participating in his sentiment. 

The story contained in the work is interesting and me- 
lancholy. A young lady, more beautiful than the poets’ 
dream, on whose cheek is the consumptive flush, with her 
lover and father, are introduced to the reader on the banks 
of the Rhine. They are traveling in the vain hope of ef- 
fecting the restoration of the beautiful Gertrude Vane to 
health. ‘T’o beguile the moments and steal the thoughts 
of their lovely charge away from her condition, the lover 
and the father relate the legendary lore of the Rhine. 
These tales are uniformly beautiful. ‘The descriptions of 
the relics of the feudal age, and the scenery of the river 
are masterly. Every thing appears distinct and visible 
before your eyes. The journey, as is foreseen, is unavail- 
ing; and the lovely being, in whose fate the reader feels 
sv much interest, surrenders her life without a pang, and 
is buried in a charming spot in the vicinity of the river. 

We also become acquainted with some of the dignita- 
ries of the fairy kingdom, who have their loves, and tell 
their stories. This part of the book is most beautifully 
written; and will prove a feast to a portion, although not 
to a majority of readers. There is much poetry, a great 
deal of beautiful romance, and some dissertations on those 
subjects more immediately connected with moral action, 
contained in the work. 

In the Pilgrims of the Rhine, Bulwer manifests a great 
attachment to the German literature—its moonlit romance, 
its shadowy unrealities, and its deep and indistinct mys- 
teries. He would have its spirit incorporated into the body 
of English literature. He would revive the reign of the 
fairies. He would call up the spirits of the past from the 
tomb of ages, and wed our sympathies to unreal presences. 
His efforts will assuredly prove ineffectual. People now- 
a-days are too much engaged with politics, business, and 
the ordinary concerns of life, to turn aside from the sober 
path, to gaze on spectres, which, however strong the ap- 
peal they make ‘fo the fancy, minister not to the senses. 

An admirable extract from the work, entitled the 
“Tour of the Virtues,” may be found in the Mirror of to- 


day. P 





Lire or Peter THE Great. By John Barrow, Esq. 
For sale by Josiah Drake.—This is the sixty-fifth vol- 
ume of Harper’s ‘*Family Library,” and is an interest- 
ing memoir of one of the most extraordinary men that ev- 
er lived: ‘a being,’ says the author in his preface, ‘full 
of contradictions, yet consistent in all that he did; a pro- 
moter of literature, arts and sciences, yet without educa- 
tion himself; the civilizer of his people, ‘he gave a pol- 
ish,’ says Voltaire, ‘to his nation, and was himself a 
savage;’ he taught his people the art of war, of which he 
was himself ignorant; from the first glance of a small 
cock-boat, at the distance of five hundred miles from the 
nearest sea, he became an expert ship-builder, created a 
powerful fleet, partly constructed with his own hands, 
made himself an active and expert sailor, a skilful pilot, 
a great captain: in short, he changed the mannerg, the 
habits, the laws of the people, and the very face of the 
country.” 

It is said that about one hundred writers have at dif- 
ferent periods treated of Peter the Great. The present 
memoir is a compilation from the best works of those 
writers; and may be presumed to be as complete and au- 
thentic a history of the splendid barbarian, as can be 
produced. 





Heven, a Tate. By Maria Edgeworth. 2 vols. 12mo. 
For sale by Hubbard and Edmands.—Other business has 
prevented us from reading this new work of one of the 
most voluminous and agreeable writers of the age; but 
a lady to whom we loaned our copy has pronounced it de- 
lightful, and the ladies are by far the best judges of these 
matters. Always give us a lady’s opinion, of anything in 
which the heart is concerned, so much as it is in a novel. 
Miss Edgeworth’s name in the title-page, is of itself a suf- 











ficient guaranty, that in the pages which follow there is 
something more than is to be found in the generality of 
the novels of this prolific day. 








Frank Orby, A NovEL. By one of the Eleven. For 
sale by Josiah Drake.—This, we are told, is the first nov- 
el of a young author; and an attempt to “detail a few 
events of every day life which have fallen within his no- 
tice.” It is from the press of the Harpers, and is neatly 
printed in two volumes; which, for a wonder, have not ten 
or twenty pages of advertisements at each end. 








Kay’s Travets. 1 vol. 8vo.—Travels and Researches 
in Caffraria, describing the character, customs, &c., of 
Southern Africa, by Stephen Kay, may be obtained at 
Mr. Flash’s, on Third street. 





Historicat Lectures.—Dr. 8. Robinson, known to 
this community as a most able and interesting le turer 
on ancient and modern History, has just commenced a 
course of lectures on the history of France, England, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and the Greek and Ottoman em- 
pires. This course will be delivered in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and will consist of sixteen lectures, on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday evenings of the next eight weeks. 
Admission is free to all, and it is to be hoped that there 
will be no ‘‘beggarly accounts of empty boxes.” The 
subject of the lecture this evening, is the history of the 
Italian States. 








Transcrirpt or News.—<A prospectus has been issued 
at Charleston, S. C., for the publication of a new periodi- 
cal, to be caJled the ‘‘Southern Magazine.” It is the in- 
tention of the conductors, (one of whom is T. S. Grimke, 
Esq.,) to give it a character similar to that of the late 
‘Southern Review.” 

D’Israeli, the author of ‘Vivian Grey,” &c. &c., is 
said to be engaged in writing an Epic Poem. 

A horticulturist at the east says, that bugs may be effec- 
tually expelled from peas, by steeping the seed in water, 
blood-warm, fora few honrs before planting. The peas 
must be stirred occasionally, and the insect will come out, 
and be found floating upon the water. 


The venerable relict of the poet Burns, died recently at 
her house in Dumfries. 

“Kentucky,” is the title of a work in two volumes, 
lately announced from the London press, and said to be 
made up of selections from the writings of Mr. Hall, of 
this city. 

The Rev. Calvin Colton, in a pamphlet lately publish- 
ed entitled ‘‘Church and State in America,” estimates 
the whole number of Christian ministers of all denomina- 
tions, in this country, (including Roman Catholics) to be 
12,872. Taking the population of America by the last 
census, which was 12,865,020, the above aggregate num- 
ber of ministers will give full one for every thousand 
souls. ‘ Of the above the Baptist have 3647—Methodists 
2200—and Presbyterians 1935. 

‘The Erie Observer states, thatsthere are this season 
more than thirty steamboats plying on Lake Erie, besides 
a number of others connected with them, running on 
Detroit river and Lake Michigan. There are also about 
one hundred and fifty schooners. 

A London paper says, that one of the unfortunate 


Poles, who has been subsisting on the fund raised for the 
relief of the exiles, was married recently, at St. James’ 


Church, to a young lady possessing £10,000. 


Jacob Knapp, of Adrian, Missouri, was lately killed by 
lightning. He was out hunting, and took refuge under a 
tree, where the electric fluid was attracted by the barrel 
of his rifle. ? 

The cashier of the Union bank of Tennessee, cautions 
the public against receiving post notes of that bank, num- 
bercd from 1600 to 1800, which were stolen from the 
bank. 

The British goverment has decided to break up its 
naval establishment on the Canadian inland waters. 


Sometime last week, an intemperate man named Rol- 
lins, residing at Hallowell, Me. fell into the fire while 
intoxicated, and lay there until part of his head and one 


The report that Mr. Apams had announced his intention 
of withdrawing from public life at the close of the present 
sesion of Congress, is said in a Massachusetts paper to be 
erroneous, : 


By a decree of the Mexican government, invoices of 
merchandize imported into that country must have been 
certified by the Mexican Consuls or Vice Consuls nearest 
the port of shipment. 


The Washington “North American” of Saturday last, 
says—‘*The papers in the commercial cities are almost 
daily giving uccounts of arrivals of species from abroad. 
It is estimated that upwards of five millions of dollars, 
in bullion, have been imported within the last three or 
four months. By some late English papers we perceive 
that the large money dealers in that country calculate that 
during the present year thirty-five millions of dollars in 
the precious metals will be sent from Europe to the United 
States. 


The Boston Gazette says,—It is rumored that Mr. 
Kemble and his daughter Fanny intend to spend another 
year in this country. It is also rumoured that Mr. K. has 
some legal difficulties to contend with in this city, grow- 
ing out of his engagement with a former Manager of the 
Tremont theatre. ‘The sum at stake is said to be rising 
$3000, which the aforesaid Manager, with good intentions 
and for justifiable ends, sues to recover of Mr. Kemble, 
at the hands of an intelligent jury. It Mr. K. loses the 
case, it is said other suits of a similar character will be 
commenced forthwith by other Managers.” 


A Russian vessel lately brought to Cronstadt the skele- 
tons of three Mammoths, found in a subterranean cavern in 
the island of Podrese, one of which, it is said, the Em- 
peror Nicholas has signified his intention to the French 
Ambassador of sending to Paris, to be placed in the Gal- 
lery of Natural History at the Garden of Plants. 


The New-York Legislature has lately passed seven bills, 
incorporating new banks, and one increasing the capital 
of an existing bank, making altogether an addition of 
$3,300,000 to the Banking capital of the State. The 
capital of the Phenix Bank, in the city of New-York, has 
been increased by the sum of a million of dollars. 














Marrievp—On Tuesday, May 6th, by the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel B. How, of New Brunswick, N. J., Rosweut P. 
Hayes, M. D., of Cincinnati, to Miss Cornetia C. Snow- 
peN, daughter of Mr. Isaac C. Snowden, of Philadelphia. 


On the morning of the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Biggs, 
Mr. Antuony E. J. Harker, of Wilmington, Ohio, to 
Miss Maria Louisa, daughter of Mr. J. Birdsall of Cin- 
cinnati. 

















ConstitutionaL Law.—W. Greene Esq., is now, and 
has been for several months, delivering lectures on the 
Constitution of the United States, before a class in Con- 
stitutional Law, in the Mechanics’ Institute. The class 
takes this method, respectfully to request, such persons 
who would take an interest’in hearing a course of lectures 
on the Constitution to attend their meeting on Monday 
evenings at 8 o’clock, at the school room of Messrs. Tal- 
botts in the Colledge Edifice. R. C. Pappock, Sec. 





NEW WORKS, RECEIVED WITHIN THE WEEK. 


BY HUBBARD AND EDMANDS. 


Pilgrims of the Rhine, by Bulwer: Helen, a Tale, by Maria Edge- 
worth; Frank Orby, a Novel; Kay’s Travels in Caffraria; Hogg’s Fa- 
miliar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. 

History of Arabia, being 68th and 69th Nos. of the Family Library. 
Life of Peter the Great, being No 65th, Family Library. 

Virgil translated, being Nos. 11th and 12th Classical Library, 

Young’s Elements of Mathematics; Bibliotheque Francaise, Nos. 16th, 
17th, 18th, and 19th. 

Also, London Anuals, Turner’s Annual Tour, and Heath's Book of 
Beauty, full of splendid Engravings. 




















CONTENTS OF THE PRESENP-NUMBER,. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Essays—Genius, and its Rewards, No. 2. Communications—The me- 
teors of November last. Editorial—Notices of the Pilgrims uf the 
Rhine; Life of Peter the Great; Miss Edgeworth’s Helen, &c., Tran- 
script of News; Historical Lectures. 


SELECTIONS. 


Extracts from new works—The study of the ancient languages; A 
visitto Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd; Black Beard; Bution’s literary habits; 
&c. &e. &c; Tales—-The tour of the Virtues, by Bulwer. General In. 
telligence--France; Hospitality of the ancient Arabs; Exiremes of for- 
tune; An Irvingite; Walter Scott's best works, &c. Poetry—Amextract 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





f’'rance.—In our article of Wednesday on the present 
position of affairs in France—a country, which from its 
natural advantages and from the recollections its history 
calls forth, must ever exercise a commanding influence on 
the politics of other nations, and excite a deep interest in 
the bosoms of individuals—we were compelled by want of | 
room, to omit all notice of a remarkable mezsure of repres- 
sion recently carried through the legislative body by the 
government, and which is not one of the least important | 
amongst the events of the day. We allude to the law a-| 
gainst associations which is particularly aimed at the) 
Republican party. By the laws enacted under Napoleon, || 
no assemblage exceeding twenty persons in number was || 
permitted. ‘Ihe Republican party have evaded this Jaw |) 
by dividing the dificrent combinations into sections, none 1 
ot which exceed the prescribed number. ‘The new law || 








tee. The ancients extolled the Arabs for their benevo- 
lence. Agatharcides represents them as the most hospi- 
table people on earth. ‘Treatises and poems were com- 
posed expressly to eulogize their superiority in this respect. 
The highest compliment that could be paid a man was to 
pass an encomium upon his munificence, and the most 
acceptable to woman was to celebrate her parsimony and 
her beauty. ‘The contrary vices were as much an object 
of contempt and reproach; and a certain poet, satirizing 
the inhabitants of Waset, upbraids thei, as the deepest 
stain on their honor, that none of their men had the heart | 
to give, nor their women to deny. ‘heir friendly treat- 
meut of strangers was not confined to the camp or the tent. 
On every hill, the ‘fires of hospitality” nightly blazed,'! 
to conduct the wayfaring traveler to a place of safety and'| 
repose. Amidst the darkness of winter, the country, for || 
miles round, was lighted up with these beacons, and the)! 
higher and larger they were, the more honorable was the | 
generosity esteemed of him that provided them. It was)! 








prohibits assemblages even of thisnumber. It further de-|| 4 patter of glory and rivalry to surpass each other in the | 


clares that the Chamber of Peers shall alone be judges of 


persons who are members of associations charged With |’ says a poet, ‘tare kindled after sunset in every valley.'| 


conspiracies egainst the state. As the Chamber of Peers || 
is, from the menner in which it is constitued, essentially 1 
monarchical and aristocratic, the poor Republicans it is 

very evident will stand but a poor chance when brought, 
before thein. 

We but chronicle events as they pass.—We express no} 
opinion on the expedicney, or the justice, according to our 
view of things, of the course pursued by the government 
of Lours Pauaimrre. It may be as some Prenchmen— 
Whose opinionswe respect—have asserted to us, that these 
displays of military force are contrary to his inclinations, | 
but required by the character of the people. 
that the maintenance of good order in Mrance and the 
welfare of its inhabitants, render necessary these restric-| 
tions on the natural rights of man, and that they are re- 
luctantly imposed by his government. 

Pertaining more particularly to the domestic history of 
France, is a debate which has lately taken place in the 
Chamber of Deputies. [It is calculated however every | 
where to arrest attention. ‘The subject was, the return of | 
the family of Narvoteen to France, which the Chamber! 


t inay be 


1 
" 
‘ 


\land undoubtedly witu truth, that the capital of Great | 


|| larceny. 


‘The weary traveler espics these red signals afar through || 
the obscure night.” i 
Extremes or Forrune.—It has been often asserted, | 
Britain, the over-grown and populous London, exhibits || 
greater extremes ot splendor and wretchedness, than any |) 
city in the world. Modern writers of statistics, have 
estimated that at least sixty thousand persons in that 
great city arise every morning, witout the slighest suste- 
nance, and with no prospect, ecituer of food or employ- 
ment. Many of these in obscure parishes, devote the 


ll\day to theft; and great is the saduess of children thus 


employed by their parents, if tuey are unsuccessful in 
‘Thousands beg from door to door, or play on 
ear-torturing Instruments; others rejyvicing in the acqguisi- 
tion of some eleemosynary penny, hie to tue grog-shops 
and consume the hours in loath-ome inebriation. | 

In direct contrast with these squalid exhibitions, may 
be seen the more than regal splendor of the **hout toa.”— 


' 
? 


refused to sanction. A Paris periodical of great emincacee | 
has the following remarks in relation to it, which, for the | 
honor of human nature, we hope are not true. | 

“The petitions in favor of the family of Napoleon, have 
not been favorably received by the Chamber. Marshal 





}Coaches loaded with the fashionables, glitter and ilash | 
through the public squares; opera houses, i 


1 
“Crammed full of fools und fiddies,” \| 


tickle the tympanums of the elite; the West End glows | 


Soult anpeared to fel great alarm at the thought of the || with the life and riches of a pensioned nobility; Guilde- || 


‘ 


presence of the Bouaparte Family onthe French territory, | hall shows its costly Banqueting Mouse, end Alinacks | 


trom which we may imagine what his fr 
the Emperor himself were to return. MM. Sapey, a friend! 
of Lucien Bonaparte demanded thatan exception should be | 
made in his favor. ‘The little interest evinced by General 
Bertranp, in the debate, towards the Imperial family, 
might appear extraordinary to some; but in this. the Gen- 
eral only acted as a faithful representative of the feclings 
of Napon.ron, who in his exile had great cause of com- 
plaint against hisfamily. ™’dine Letitia and the princess 
Borghese, alone among ali his relations expressed a desire 
to Visit him at St. Helena, and the latter cenerously sent 
to him her celebrated diamond necklace, which appeared 
afterwards—how is not known—at Paris, at a ball, onthe 
shoulders of the wife of one of the exiles to St. Helena. 
4s for Eugene Beauharnois and those about him ,it is well 
known that he refused to accept a draft which Napoleon 
drew on him from his prison-house. Jerome also refused 
to hear any thing of his ijlustrious brother, and closed to 
an envoy from him, the gates of his castle, where he lives 
alone with his Secretary, causing himself as he passes 
through its emty halls to be preceded by a servant who 
cries out Le Roi! Inthe fumily of the Prince of Canino, 
the emperor is generally de. ignated by the words *‘ve coquin 
de Bonaparte ,”’—and one of the sons of the Roman prince} 
was driven from his fatuer’s house in consequence of his} 
admiration of Napouron. It is well known that this un- 
fortunate young man died by his own hands in despair at 
the state of abandonment in which he was left by his 
parents. Every thing in short, combines to justify the old 
friend of Napoleon in the little sympathy he shews for the 








ht would be if} epreae its array of powdered lacqueys, and lady patro- | 


nesses. These are the sights in close proximity with 
ess and crime;—Wwhere the mendicant sipgs his 
thrice song of wo, and injured, despoijled Innocence, | 
droops by the way side, or sinks into the grave. 
the life which springs frem unequal rights, and overgrown || 
luxury. \| 





ase 





day, at the conclusion of the morning service at Mr.) 
Cone’s church, in Oliver street, a moon-struck youth} 
with sandy hair and sallow checks, and dressed in a san- 
dy grey russetin suit of broadcloth, (just such another 
fanatic as we can imagine Habbakkuk Muck!ewrath to) 
have been,) started on his feet, and began to harangue| 
the congregation in the unknown tongues. Dire was the| 
consternution of the devout assemblage at this extraor-| 


! 
dinary out-pouring, and divers ways did sundry fair mai-| 
dens look (with the inherent but innocent curiosity of 


woman) for an interpreter; when the worthy minicter,| 


This is|| 


esterday; but when the gaoler entered his cell at the 
nitentiary, yesterday morning, he found him a corpse! 
e was once a highly respectable man, but of late had 
been addicted to drinking rum to excess; and it is believ- 
ed that he stole the ham, while under the influence of li- 
quor, with a view to get more. He shook and trembled like 
an aspen leaf, (while undergoing an examination before 
the Magistrates,) from the shattered state of his nervous 
system, and has been beset with a horrid melancholy ever 
since he was committed. 





SincuLar Discovery.—Mr. Horton, a gentleman who 
has been engaged in boring for water in Providence, R.1. 
has presented to the public some remarkable results. In 
his second experiment in boring, he selected the extreme 
point of a wharf, many yards froin the original land. He 
bored through the artificial scil—then through sand, peb- 
bles and quartz gravel. Atthis point, water impregna- 
ted with copperas and arsenic broke forth, but determined 
to proceed further, he next struck a vineyard, and drow 


\| number and extent of these friendly tokens. ‘Thy fires, | up vines, grapes, grape seeds, leaves, acorns, hazel nuts, 


pine burs, and the seeds of unknown fruits, together with 
pure water. ‘This was 05 feet below the bed of the river! 


‘The amount subscribed for the completion of the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument is $20,000, and was subscribed to be 
paid on condition that $50.00, the suin necessary for the 
completion of the work, should be subscribed, on or be- 
fore the first of June next. $9,000, the proportion paid 


|at the time of subscribing, has been on deposite in one of 


the Banks in this city, drawing 5 per cent per annum, 
\interest. ‘The Editor of the Courier, (who as President of 
the Mechanics Association, under the auspices of which 
‘Institution the subseription was commenced, is well ac- 
\quainted with the posture of aifairs respecting it) has 
|confident hopes that the resumption of th: work will com- 
jmence en the 17th of June, 184.—Boston Galary. 





SINGULAR METEOR.—On last evering shortly after 
dark, in company with several other persons, we observed 
ithe appearance and flight of a very large Meteor. It first 
}appeared in nearly aa east direction from the point at 
which we were standing. Its course was nearly due north 
and its progress in swiftness, seemed, scarcely, to exceed 
the fligit of a light Air Balloon, On its first appear- 
ance, its path was marked with a bright streak of light, 
which gradually subsided. We observed it until an ex- 
plosion seemed to take place, emitting, in every direc- 
tion, sparkling lights, at the extinction of which nothing 
more chuld be scen.— Western Aunotator, May 8. 

Remepy ror Rineworu.—A correspondent of the 
American Farmer writes as follows: ‘After I had the tet- 
ter nearly twenty years on my hand, and had used dol- 
lars’ worth of tetter ointment which took off the skin re- 
peatedly without effecting a cure, a friend advised me to 


i obtain some blood-root, (called also red-root, Inaian paint, 
An Invincire anp tor Unknown Toncucs.—Yester- || 


&c.) to slice it in vinegar, and afterwards wash the part 
affected with the liquid. 1 did so, and in a few days the 
scurf was removed, and my discased hand was as whole 
as the other.” 





Mrs. Royall, of Black Book and Paul Fry notoriety, has 
received, within the last four or five weeks, thirty dollars 
in counterfeit notes.—T'here is no trut! in the report that 
she is married to Uncle Joshua Downing. 
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who seemed intuitively to understand the nature of the) 
youth’s complaint, and aware that folly is infectious, dr- 
dered him to be ejected vi ef armis,and the hopeful can-! 
dicate for Apostolic honors, who was evidently deterii-| 
ned not to **blush unseen,” was compeled to 


«“Waeste his sweetness on the desert air:” 


from the steps of the church.—N. Y. Transcript. 





for we left him holding forth to the “viewless winds,”| 
| 
| 








relations of his protector, and to demonstrate the inutility 
of the severity exercised towards this family, which is 
much less Bonapartiste than is generally thought." —™| 
Y. Courier & Enquirer, of May 6th. 





Hiosprratiry or rue Ancrent AraAps.--T'lic love of 
reveage, and those strongly vindictive feclings which 
tormec the dark side of the Arab character, liad a beau- 
tiful contrast in certain noble and generous qualities, The 
moment the fierce marauder ceased to be in a state of war 
he became quite another man. His tent was the asylum 
of the stranger, the home of kindness and hospitality. 
Yhe traveler who sought his protection or confided in his 


honor, he entertained without inquiry or the hope of 


remuneration. He regarded him not merely as a guest, 
but as a member of his family; he would defend his life 
at the risk of his own, and dismiss him, after the enjoyment 


of needful repose, with blessings—perhaps with gifts. 
His word once pledged, was a sure and inviolable guaran- 


* 





Watrer Scors’s Best Works.—Some variety of opi-| 
nion has been expressed by different readers, as to whici| 
particular one of Waiter Scott’s works, whether of poetry | 
‘or prose, should have the palm. In poetry, the Lady of 

;the Lake is decidedly the most popular; though it appears, | 
| Sic Walter thought most highly of Marmion. In prose, | 
|Ivanhoe has generally been preferred. 


Below, we give 





\\ liar Anecdotes of Walter Scott.” 
| **Kor me,” says he, ‘I think, in the Lady of the Lake, 
|| he reaches his achme in poetry; for, in fact, the whole, 
both of his poetry and prose, have always appeared to me 
|,as two spiended arches, of which the Lady of the Lake 
is the key-stone of the one and Guy Mannering and Old 
orlality, the joint key-stone of the other.”-—™. Y. 
Transcript. 





Fatat Ervects or Inremperance.—John Baker, the 








the opinion of Mr. Hogg, in his lately published **fami- | 
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NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror- 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
amore general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCvun& aninterest in the paper; who willact in the capacity of a Gen. 
eral Ageat. Any business transacted bv him, relative to the paper, wil 

teceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cis. Jan. 1, 1834. 








THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereatter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a eopy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub- 








person who was committed some time back for stealing a 
‘ham, was to have had his trial at the Special Sessions 
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